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Notes of the Week 


The Conservative Party Conference meets at 
Birmingham on Thursday and Friday next. 


Twenty-one resolutions will be 
M hoes debated. Not one is of any real 
Futur National importance. The India 


White Paper is scarcely mentioned. 
The future of the Conservative Party is not 
mentioned. The whole agenda is a piece of bluff 
and camouflage. It is Baldwinism epitomised. 
And Baldwinism means compromise, surrender 
and betrayal. It means the surrender of principle 
and the abnegation of conscience. Mr. Baldwin 
is the perfect pig-breeder, He grunts, sticks to the 
sty of his own complacency and does nothing. 
That is surrender by passivity. Which is why he 
has become the henchman of Mr. MacDonald, the 
tool of a clever International Socialist, the ‘‘ Yes- 
man ”’ of political opportunism. But the forces 
are stirring. The young men are waking up. 
The Augean pig-sty is being attacked. Before 
long it will be cleaned out. Conservatism must 
be re-born or die. 


On another page Captain Harold Balfour, 
bearer of a name honoured in Conservatism, a 
young man, fearless, lifts the veil on the dis- 
satisfaction which the average thinking young 
Conservative feels to-day. Many of them think 
it but they dare not say it. Their mouths are 
closed. Their purses are tied by the Central 
Office. They rebel inwardly but they dare not 
fight. Captain Balfour has come into the open. 
He reveals the plot to turn the Conservative 
Party into a “ National ’’ hotch-potch—a plot 
fostered by men who are not Conservatives. They 
are opportunists concerned only with saving their 
skins and their seats in Parliament. They realise 


that they could not fight another General Election 
as Conservatives because they have never carried 
out Conservative principles in this Government 
although it was elected by an overwhelming Con- 
servative majority. They must go. And the leader 
who makes such subterranean treason possible 
within the Party must go also. Conservatism is 
too great a force, too valuable a safeguard of 
the Empire for its blood to be drained by men who 
use it merely as a vehicle for their own ambitions, 
by a leader who hangs on to his job by the grace 
of a Socialist Premier. This ignominy has been 


borne too long. 
** 


* 

But reviewing this revolt in its present-day 
manifestations it is enlightening to remember that 
only a few months ago, before the 


ered House adjourned, only one voice 
outside Westminster, was lifted 


publicly to expose the plot, to pro- 
test against its treachery—that of Lady Houston. In 
the Saturday Review of June 24th Lady Houston 
said ‘‘ Mr. Baldwin is a very agreeable, likeable 
man—and if the only question for still wishing 
him to remain Leader of the Conservative Party 
was his personality, I don’t think anyone would 
say anything against it; but he lacks as a Con- 
servative Leader one very necessary quality, and 
that is—A Conservative Policy. 


** The Leader of the Conservative Party should 
be strong in upholding Conservatism, and that 
is where. Mr. Baldwin has so deplorably failed. 
It is right, therefore, to consider carefully— 
without bias—if he has done his duty as a Con- 
servative Leader. 


“* Let us look facts straight in the face and we 
shall see that he has failed most lamentably to 
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uphold his position and has become—since 
this dishonest, inefficient Government called 
** National ’’ has been in power—simply a creature 
who never ceases to say ‘ditto’? to every 
Socialist measure foisted upon Conservatives by 
our Socialist Prime Minister.” 


The issue thus trenchantly exposed is as 
dangerous to the future of our Party next week 
as it was three months ago. And it is nearer. 
Delegates to the Conference will do well to 
remember that, as Lady Houston pointed out in 
another article, the Nation voted Conservative at 
the last Election and has never since been given 
Conservative Government. Instead of conserving 
our resources we have dissipated them. Birming- 
ham must point the way to a revival of principle 
and belief. It should sound the note for new 
leadership. Otherwise Conservatism will die—and 
with it the Empire. 

** 
* 
That chartered libertine, Low to whose caricatur- 
ing pencil even Lord Beaverbrook is not sacred, 
; _ has always had a leaning towards 
Britannia pacifists and the friends of every 
and country but their own. The other 
day he was making fun in the 
Evening Standard of Sir Oswald Mosley and his 
Fascists and took the opportunity of depicting 
Lady Houston as Britannia: beside her was a 
dachshund with a lion’s head labelled, ‘‘ Fascist 
British Lion Made in Germany.” ‘‘ Is there any 
truth in the rumour that Lady Houston is going 
to finance a new paper for Sir Oswald Mosley,”’ 
was the query which explained Low’s cartoon. 
The caricaturist is the most brilliant of our 
draughtsmen and as a rule victims 
find it wisest to accept his shrewd blows 
in silence. 


Lady Houston turned the tables with a jolly 
sense of humour and riposted with a telling 
rhymed reply. 

S. Y. Liberty, - 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, 


15th September, 1933. 


I feel I must crow 

And make a deep bow, 

To your Cartoonist Low 

For honouring me so! 

He’s drawn me as Britannia—who should 
surely Rule the Waves 


But the Bull Dog Breed 

Is now on a lead 

Held by political Knaves, 

And the whole world grins—and says Poor 
things ! 

Britons have, indeed, become SLAVES. 


The postscript was as effective in its terse prose 
as Low’s inimitable line : 


Please tell Mr. Low the answer is No—for we 
are strangers yet. Sir Oswald Mosley wears a 
black shirt but mine is red, white, and blue. 

His lion is made in Germany—my lioness is 
British through and through. After a holiday in 
her native jungle she wrote me yesterday: ‘‘ I 
have returned like a lion refreshed ; am ready for 
anything.”’ Sheisaterror. ‘‘For the female of 
the species is more deadly than the male.’’ 


* * 
* 


A good deal has been written in the Press about 
a German plan to attack France through Switzer- 


land. It is suggested that the 
— Germans despise the Swiss army 
Point. and are preparing to descend on 


France through Switzerland with 
Lyons as their objective. Those who know most 
about French military preparations are not much 
impressed by these rumours. The idea that the 
complicated system of French fortifications stops 
short at Belfort or Besancon is as the Germans 
well know an error. In these days it is the busi- 
ness of fortifications to be invisible and the 
difficulties of espionage have been enormously 
increased. It is, however, betraying no secret 
to say that the French defence works extend far 
south of Besancon, as any visitor to the Jura is 
likely to discover. A surprise attack on the 
Western front is not the danger that Europe has 
to face. If an attack comes, it will come in the 
East and more likely than not in Upper Silesia. 
** 
* 

““There is now no lack of candidates for 
ordination,”’ said the Bishop of Chelmsford this 
week. This is good news so far as 
it goes, and it will rather surprise 
those who have read so many 
lamentations in recent years over 
the falling numbers of ordinands. But note the 
distinction between candidates and ordinands. 
The Bishop went on to say that the difficulty was 
to sift out the applicants. In other words, the 
standard was not the same as it used to be. A 
generation or two ago practically every candidate 
was of university standing, and he had a fairly 
open choice between one or other of half a dozen 
professions. Nowadays all this is changed, and 
comparatively few of the candidates come from the 
universities: the others come from the secondary 
schools and pass on, with or without help from 
various charitable organisations, to the theological 
colleges. They come, therefore, from a class more 
closely in touch with those among whom their 
future work will lie. All this may be a change for 
the better. But the change lays additional 


More 
Curates 


responsibility on the Bishops to see that those 
they ordain are, in education and sense of voca- 
tion, ‘‘ fit persons,’’ in the old phrase, ‘‘to serve 
God in church and State.” 


XUM 
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A curious belief which persists in spite of all 

evidence to the contrary, is that wheat and other 

seeds which are sometimes found 

Mummy in Egyptian tombs will still 

Wheat germinate after thousands of years. 

Curious properties have been 

ascribed to this ‘‘ mummy wheat ”’ but in all 

cases where growth has been reported it has been 

shown that the product was of the same kind as 
the wheat commonly found in the district. 


Mr. J. H. Turner has recently dealt with the 
length of life of seeds and considers that most seeds 
live for a relatively short time; the probable 
extreme duration of vitality being between 150 
and 250 years. The record is held by the seeds 
of the Japanese lotus, which have been know to 


flower after a period which possibly exceeded 400 
years. 


All grains genuinely found in ancient tombs 
were dead and none have germinated. Of course, 
guides may bury them and “ find ”’ them later 
for the purpose of selling them to credulous 
tourists; maize grains, natives of America, have 
even been found’ in Egyptian tombs. 

** 


The life of seeds is a curious study. Scientists 
found it very difficult to understand how from time 
to time parts of the Sahara became 


phar as green as an English meadow. 
De t The wandering Arabs vowed that 


the story was true and indeed 
claimed some sort of second sight which enabled 
them to drive their camels to the appointed spot 
where, perhaps once in twenty years, the stony 
wilderness blossomed like the rose. In many 
quarters the tale was discredited, but its truth 
was proved by the late Major Chipp of Kew 
Gardens. He shot a number of sand grouse in the 
very heart of the desert and found that their crops 
were filled with seed. Then he discovered that 
millions of these seeds were scattered among the 
stones and sand. When, perhaps once every 
fifteen or twenty years, rain fell in some area, the 
seeds germinated, the plants grew with amazing 
rapidity and went through their whole life history 
in forty-eight hours to be scorched up and leave 
their seeds behind when the African sun again 
blazed down on them. Specimens of the seeds 
he collected—they were a form of vetch—were 
grown in Kew Gardens and their power of 

arrested vitality is highly interesting. 

** 

The Group Movement, a form of religious 
revival initiated by Dr. Buchman in America and 
now causing a good deal of dis- 


The cussion in this country, came to 
oeep town this week with a meeting at 


the Mansion House, of all places! 
It does not seem to have been a very illuminating 
meeting though it followed the normal lines of 


such affairs—that is, a series of ‘‘ testimonies *’ to 
the good effect of Group experience on the 
lives of sinners. It is easy to see the dangers of 
such a movement, especially at a time of waning 
faith and growing cynicism among the young; 
for it is largely an appeal to starved emotions. 
But we shall do well to remember the warning of 
Matthew Arnold to speak of no religion scornfully. 


Which hath not taught weak men how much they can? 
Which hath not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
** 
* 


It seems, however, probable that the importance 
and probable permanence of the movement is 
being taken too seriously, and that 
it owes much to an entirely mis- 
taken idea that it is a new Oxford 
Movement. It has a few adherents 
in Oxford, but it claims many thousands all over 
the world. By calling itself the Oxford Group 
Movement it is, no doubt unintentionally, sailing 
under false colours. Oxford men are naturally pro- 
testing, especially as their university, while re- 
maining a studium generale, is becoming more and 
more scientific in its outlook. And whatever 
Buchmanism may be, it is not a science. 


Why 
Oxford ? 


The possible uses of photoelectric cells appear to 
be numberless. The latest idea is to fit one to 
every lift in which sliding doors 
Dangers might strike passengers. The cells 
+o would be connected in such a way 
that whenever one stepped across 
the gap a beam of light would be interrupted. 
This would cause the gates to remain open; or 
if they had already started to close they would 
re-open. No _ structural alterations would be 
necessary. The new gadget might well be fitted to 
underground carriages. It would be a blessing in 
those cases when one catches the tube only at the 

risk of being nipped to death. 

The intermittent campaign against noise in cities 
which has been carried on since the days of 
Juvenal shows signs of revival. 
One of the main causes of its 
Noise failure hitherto is that the opposi- 
tion is so strong. We who dislike 
noise are a weak minority. Most people like noise, 
both that made by others and that made by them- 
selves. The rest of us know the immense waste 
of time, energy and efficiency caused by needless 
noise. Yet nothing is done. What can be done, 
the chances of legislation in the teeth of an 
apathetic majority being negligible? Two sugges- 
tions occur to us, both by chance of interest to the 
rubber industry. Why not more rubber roads? 
No doubt there are difficulties—there always are 
—but the rubber road in New Bridge Street, 
London, has been down for years, without 
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apparently any need for repair, and anyone not 
stone-deaf who walks down that road must 
notice its comparative silence. As for the more 
personal aspects of the curse, Herbert Spencer’s 
remedy should not be forgotten. He carried with 
him two small pieces of india-rubber which fitted 
into his ears, and when noise of any sort irked 
him or conversation ceased to interest, he inserted 
them and enjoyed the blessings of solitude and 
silence. Is this simple remedy on the market, 


and if not, why not? 


* * 
* 


At the annual meeting of the Law Society this 


week Mr. Mallom, the well-known Oxford 
solicitor, said that the mysterious 

— wording of the Finance Acts formed 
“pene - almost a language of its own. 


Layman’ will agree heartily, 
especially those who have to employ members of 
Mr. Mallom’s profession to translate the official 
jargon into plain English. If solicitors will lend 
their official support to the movement, which 
seems to make little headway, towards simplifying 
the complications of income tax law, they will be 
backing a self-denying ordinance in the public 
interest. Lord Birkenhead did his best, but vested 
interests were too strong even for him. It is not 
only the language but the whole principle of 
collection that wants simplifying. The present 
system is sheer waste both of money due to the 
State and of the tax-payer’s time. What Govern- 
ment will cleanse the stable ? 

** 
* 

There is a way of getting thin with intense 
rapidity and apparently no ill effects. The diet is 
to be maintained for two days—not 
more—and half a stone of ‘‘ too, too 
solid flesh ’’ or fat will have dis- 
appeared. An actor well known to 
our readers whose good humour was inclined 
to express itself in avoirdupois tried the experiment 
as a joke and was almost horrified at its success. 
In 24 hours he had lost 7ibs, was in exceedingly 
good form and was handing round to his 
friends weighing tickets which proved the case. 
The diet consists of hard boiled eggs, tomatoes 
and black coffee without sugar— and nothing else, 
not even water. Its method of operation is no 
doubt clear to the scientist and it would be 
interesting to know why more weight should be 
lost by absorbing stodgy food like hard boiled 
eggs than by eating nothing. 


Banting 
Beaten 


It is a good plan that the architect of the new 
Government building at Whitehall is to be chosen 
from a list of those asked by the 
President of the R.I.B.A. to sub- 
mit designs. The building is esti- 
mated to cost two and a quarter 
millions sterling—which means, of course, that it 


Architects’ 
Fees 


will cost a great deal more. We are all for the 
worthy housing of government; but there is much 
to be said for dignity and simplicity—for No. 10 
Downing Street, for example. The price men- 
tioned is a little alarming in these days, and one 
can only hope that the architect’s fee will not be 
on the same grandiose scale. He should, all will 
agree, be fitly rewarded with a fee, shall we say, 
somewhere between the £200 for which Wren 
designed St. Paul’s and the £90,000 which the 
London County Council paid the architect of their 


new hall. 


** 
* 


A pronounced feature of archzological researches 
is the growth of the view that man, as we know 
him, is a much more ancient being 


ei than we had thought. Thus it is 
— now claimed that there were men in 


America nearly fifteen thousand 
years ago. Among the evidence brought forward to 
support this unorthodox view is the claim that these 
men hunted the musk ox, which disappeared from 
New Mexico when the last glacial sheet retreated 
northward. However, this raises the difficult ques- 
tion of the way by which these savages got to 
America. 


** 
*x 


The great difficulty which faces many libraries 

is that of finding accommodation for vast numbers 

of heavy tomes. An interesting 

Match-Box "ew method adopted by the 

Books Donnersberger Meteorological 

Observatory avoids the difficulty. 

This year, partly for reasons of economy, the 

numerous tables which they usually publish have 

been typed and reproduced on continuous non- 
inflammable film. 


The minute pictures can be illuminated and 
examined under a magnifier, or they can be pro- 
jected on to a screen. The whole ‘ book”’ is 
enclosed in a small tin about the size of a match 
box. This replaces a quarto volume, one-third of 
an inch thick. Will all books of the future be like 
this ? 

** 

The vagaries of censorship are always strange. 

The ban has been raised from Oscar Wilde’s 


Salome’’ in London and the 
The authorities of Cambridge University 
— think it fit dramatic entertainment 


for the undergraduate. The Vice 
Chancellor of Oxford University takes a different 
view.’ He is more thoughtful for the moral wel- 
fare of his undergraduates and has banned the play 
which was to be produced at the Oxford Repertory 
Theatre. One feels that the value of this gesture 
would have been enhanced if the place of 
““ Salome ’’ had been taken by a play of high 
moral, if not literary, distinction. Actually it has 
made way for “‘ While Parents Sleep *’! 
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The Nature and Function of Money 


By Sir Richard Paget, Bart. 


. wer world in general and this country in 
particular are suffering from a_ trouble 
which would surely seem almost incredible 

te any reasoning being who paid this earth a visit 

of inspection for the first time. 

He would see that—since no one individual can 
produce for himself all the various needs of civi- 
lised life—our chief material concern is to produce 
goods and to render services for one another; he 
would realise that we are all ready and anxious 
to do these things, that we are actually in urgent 
need of more goods and services to make up for 
the ravages of a world war, and yet that, for some 
reason which nobody can understand, we are un- 
able either to produce or to consume according 
to our needs. We are all, so to speak, starving 
in the midst of potential plenty. 

In this country, for example, our visitor would 
learn that we have factories of all kinds equipped 
to make almost everything that our community 
requires and ready and anxious to double their 
present production. He would see that the com- 
munity, as a whole, were skilled in manufacture 
of all kinds and only asking to be employed, and 
finally that the 10 million families, of which our 
community was composed, were all easily capable 
of consuming at least double the goods which are 
at present available to them. 

Why, he would ask himself, if the same com- 
munity can both make the things they want and 
consume them when they are made, do they do 
neither ? 


The Word “ Afford” 


He would be told, on all hands, that the reason 
was that we could not afford the things which we 
need and therefore it was not feasible for the 
manufacturers to produce them, because they 
could not be sold. 

Then he would set to work to understand—if he 
could—what we mean by the word Money. 

Everyone knows that what we are really doing 
is to exchange goods and services with one 
another, and that money is only a device for 
simplifying the process of barter: it is also a 
device for enabling those who have the ability to 
produce, for the time being, more than they con- 
sume, to save up their surplus production in such 
a way that it can be converted, later on, into what- 
ever form of goods or services they may ultimately 
require. 

There have been, in the past, many forms of 
money devised by mankind to facilitate barter or 
to facilitate saving—or both—but they can mostly 
be classified under three different headings. 

The first is the cowrie-shell type of money— 
a form of counter with which the game of barter 
is played. The shells themselves are of no prac- 
tical use except that they can be strung together 


and worn as an ornament, but it is agreed, in the 


community that uses them, that the relative values 
of the goods and services to be exchanged shall 


be expressed by so many of these counters in each 
case. It is then no longer necessary to exchange 
a pig for a spear—you can pay for the pig in 
cowrie-shells and “ sell’’ your pig to someone 
else who wants it and let him pay you also in 
cowrie-shells. You can also save up your spare 
cowrie-shells against a rainy day. 

The second type of money is of a different 
kind, for it consists of something which not only 
has a real value to the community but which also 
is a producer of further values. 


The best examples of this type are slaves and 
oxen: their value (unlike that of the cowrie-shell) 
does not depend on a tribal convention; it is evi- 
dent in itself, and the possession of an additional 
slave or ox increases its owner’s wealth-producing 
power. The disadvantage is, of course, that the 
slave and the ox are liable to sickness and dis- 
solution, that during sickness they consume 
wealth instead of producing it, and that they 
cannot be laid by against a rainy day! 


Superior Cowries 


The third type is metallic money. 


This is a superior form of cowrie-shell—it is 
still a counter, but ‘‘ it ’’ is made of a material— 
iron, copper, silver or gold, which has real value 
to the community and which can, if need be, be 
re-made into other objects of use. 

Metallic money has therefore two separate func- 
tions. It is a token for expressing the relative 
values of the various goods and services to be 
exchanged; it is also in itself a commodity of 
real value, capable of being converted by crafts- 
manship into other commodities. 

The supremacy of gold in this monetary family 
arises, of course, from the rarity of the metal, 
from its unique colour and durability, and from 
the ease with which it can be re-fashioned by the 
goldsmith into other objects of beauty and utility. 

But our visitor, after learning these things, 
would also discover that gold, though constantly 
in our mouths, is now never in our purses, and 
that, in fact, our barterings are effected by another 
system altogether, namely, by the exchange of 
pieces of paper on which values, commonly ‘“ ex- 
pressed in gold,’’ are printed or written with pen 
and ink. These paper tokens have completely 
superseded the gold counters almost throughout 
the civilised world; the gold—in a few cases silver 
also—is still considered by the various communi- 
ties as the real ‘‘ standard of value,”’ but instead 
of being coined into counters of specified weight 
and fineness the metal—at least in the case of gold 
—is cast into massive blocks and is locked up in 
the vaults of the various national banks. It has 
become an idol so sacred and mysterious that none 
of its worshippers except the high priests, known 
as national bankers, may ever see its face. 


How shall we explain this mystery to our intelli- 
gent visitor? 
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Before the era of machinery and applied Science 
_ the main problem of life in each community was 
to produce enough for the bare existence of its 
members—coins of gold or silver were the medium 
of exchange and the ‘‘ measure of value.” Their 
supply was limited, but so was the quantity of 
goods and services for which they stood as tokens; 
their quantity could only be increased by very 
slow degrees, owing to the rarity and sparseness 
of the deposits in which they occurred, but the 
quantity of goods and services which each man 
could produce or render was also limited, and 
populations increased but slowly owing to the 
difficulty of increasing the food supplies. 

So there was a fair approximation between the 
volume of goods and services to be bartered and 
the number of monetary tokens with which to 
represent their value for purposes of exchange, 
and for the storage of surplus wealth in the form 
of money for future use. : 

Then came the era of machinery and applied 
Science, and with it an almost incredible increase 
in man’s productive power. i 

To-day—owing to improvements in agricultural 
machinery—one man can do the work of five to 
ten men working in the old ways; a modern auto- 
matic telephone exchange can, with the super- 
vision of a few experts, do the work of many 
hundred hand operators; and a modern turbine 
working 24 hours per day for months on end can 
turn out as much power as three million men each 
working an 8-hour shift in the 24 hours! 

Here, then, is a fundamentally new condition 
which has arisen during the last 100 years and 
which was enormously accelerated by the press- 
ing needs of the Great War. 


A_Shortage of Counters 


Man now has the technical means for produc- 

ing all that he wants in abundance and super- 
abundance—what he still lacks is an equally ex- 
pansive means of supplying himself with counters 
for playing the game of barter on the larger 
scale. 
_ When the production of goods—and services— 
began to exceed the possible production of gold 
and silver tokens of exchange, the progressive 
communities were driven to supplement the defi- 
ciency in various ways. 

The making of monetary tokens—in gold and 
silver—by the various communities was a 
jealously guarded prerogative of the ruler or the 
Government. But when paper tokens—bank 
notes and cheques—were invented these were not 
issued by the ruler or the Government but by 
private corporations called Bankers. These were 
the lineal descendants of the goldsmiths; they 
traded in gold and silver and had naturally taken 
on the function of accepting money on deposit 
and lending it again on the security of valuables 
deposited. They now further extended their 
functions by printing and issuing paper tokens 
and by allowing those who had deposited monies 
with them or those to whom they purported to 
lend money (namely by granting them Credit) to 
manufacture paper tokens themselves in the form 
of cheques up to the amount of their credits. 


Metallic money is now only used for minor 
transactions in the form of silver, bronze or nickel 
tokens representing fractions of a mythical gold 
coin which is in fact not used at all; all the major 
transactions are, as we know, carried out by means 
of cheques and—to a much smaller extent—by 
bank notes. 

But the banker is still at heart a goldsmith, and 
he has not yet learnt to consider his bank notes 
and cheques as other than paper tokens for gold. 

Money has been often described by modern 
economists as ‘‘ cloak-room tickets for goods ’— 
the analogy is useful and may be followed up. 
In the beginning there was a cloak-room ticket for 
every cloak (for the number of cloaks was strictly 
limited by the difficulty of making them), and the 
cloak-room tickets, being of gold, not only repre- 
sented all the cloaks for the purpose of barter but 
were themselves commodities equal in value to the 
cloaks. The cloak-room ticket could be melted 
down and even then be exchanged for a cloak, 
owing to the value of the barter value of metal of 
which it was made. 

When the paper tickets were invented, the 
Bankers never considered them as cloak-room 
tickets for cloaks (i.e., goods and services) but 
as tokens for pre-existing gold (or silver) cloak- 
room tickets. 

For this reason they devised methods of limit- 
ing the number of their paper tickets, not 
according to the volume of goods and services 
which the community were able and willing to 
render, but according to the store of gold which 
the banks had available. 

If the supply of gold “‘ tickets ’”’ fell short, they 
did not supplement it with paper tickets. They 
tried to reduce the production of goods and ser- 
vices, namely, by reducing the credits given to 
Industry and by raising the rate of interest 
charged to those to whom credits were still 
allowed. 

It was as though industry was fitted with a gold 
collar of fixed dimensions so that if it grew beyond 
the size of its collar it automatically choked itself 
and shrivelled. In this way, it was claimed, the 
collar would always fit the wearer! 


Inner Music 


Often the passionate music I would know 
Is dulled to shufflings in sepulchral glooms 
Like miner nearing miner, knocking slow 
Against the thin partitions of their tombs; 
And then a growing, an all-pervading sound 
Like the susurrus of invisible sea, 
It holds me waiting for some glittering bound 
To sweep this bleak and Puritanic me; 
And then it bursts, choral and pure, with the 


pace 
And the dazzle of ocean-stallions ; past them, 
reeling 
In rocky helter-skelter, tumbles space, 
And time in ribbons with the wrack goes 
wheeling ; 
The deeps are broken up and leap and run 
In one wild exultation with the sun. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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The Basis of Scottish Nationalism 


A Plea for Independence 
By Sir Alexander Malcolm MacEwen 


O much has been written about the administra- 
tive and legislative disabilities from which 
Scotland suffers that there is grave danger 

that the motif behind the Scottish National Move- 
ment should be obscured. 

Everyone to-day is lecturing his neighbour on 
the dangers of “ economic nationalism.”” The 
word ‘“‘ nationalism” is being associated with 
every form of extremism, from high tariffs and 
armaments to Hitlerism and Fascism. It is there- 
fore necessary to point out that there is a sane 
and healthy nationalism, as there is a well-ordered 
development of individual life. Even worse than 
extreme nationalism would be the reduction of 
humanity to an undistinguished amorphous mass. 


New Force at Work 


The two greatest figures in Scottish literature 
were inevitably the two greatest protagonists of 
the national revival. Burns and Scott were not 
alone in their time. David Hume and Adam 
Smith were names of European reputation. Long 
before the Union, there was a strong cultural link 
between Scotland and the seats of learning in 
Europe. That tradition never quite died out, 
although for nearly a century Scotland’s upper 
classes were sunk in an atmosphere of Anglican 
snobbishness and complacency. The unsettling 
forces of post-warism have revived the dormant 
national spirit. It is partly a cultural revival. 

In Scottish art, literature and music there are 
new forces at work. But the movement is much 
more than cultural. It is an attempt at national self- 
expression. One senses this in bodies which are 
in no sense political, such as the Scottish National 
Development Council and the Scottish Travel 
Association. The former declares as one of its 
objects: ‘‘ The need for re-inspiring Scotsmen 
with a belief in their own country.” It may be 
said that this is no new thing. Caledonian 
Societies and Clan Associations are to be found 
all over the world. The link between these Scot- 
tish Societies and the new national movement is 
more apparent than real. The Caledonian and 
Clan Society is largely a sentimental and quasi- 
benevolent association, an expression of the 
nostalgia which every exiled Scot feels for his 
homeland. 

The new movement is at once deeper and 
more realistic. It values Scottish character 
and tradition, but it has no illusions on the sub- 
ject. It has attacked unsparingly some of the 
household gods of a past generation. It has no 
sympathy with the fetish of Protestant respecta- 
bility which both for good and evil has cast such 
a powerful influence over all classes in Scotland. 
In the present restless and unsettled age it sees a 
cause, not for despair, but for hope. It seeks to 
rebuild Scottish life, and it is prepared to re- 


examine without fear or favour, and sometimes 
without a wise regard for tradition, all the estab- 
lished doctrines in economics or philosophy, morals 
or religion. 


No unprejudiced person can deny that the 
national life of Scotland requires rebuilding. The 
economic distress, the trend of industry south, the 
plight of agriculture and fishing, the horror of the 
slums, the apathy and listlessness of the multitude 
are all symptoms of Scotland’s moral confusion. 
No single remedy can offer a cure. What is 
needed is a readjustment of national values—above 
all, a readjustment of the balance between town 
and country. Parts of England are deplorably 
over-industrialised, but probably there is no 
country in the world whose material gains from 
industrial prosperity have been purchased at such 
a loss in social and moral values as Scotland. More 
than half the population of Scotland is to be found 
in the industrial belt between the Forth and Clyde. 


The Highlands, which occupy about 40 per cent. 
of the whole area of Scotland, contain about 6 per 
cent. of the population. It is not merely economic 
prosperity which has to be restored in Scotland. 
The question of education has to be looked at from 
a new angle. It has been said that the chief 
export trade of Scotland is the export of brains. 
It can be said that in this case exports have not 
been paid for by imports. Scotland is proud of 
the contribution which her sons have made to the 
development of the Empire, but the honour to the 
individual has been a loss to the race. For genera- 
tions Scottish children have been taught that if 
they wish to succeed in life they must leave their 
country. It has been the aim of Scottish educa- 
tion, not to educate a nation, but to turn out 
successful individuals. Such a process cannot go 
on indefinitely. The day will come when the 
nursery will be bare or at least peopled with child- 
ren of smaller mental stature. 


Ideal of To-day 


It is surely not evidence of a very excessive 
nationalism to think that Scotland is worth saving, 
that she may still have a contribution to make to 
the Empire and the world. Mistakes are made in 
all new movements, and Scottish nationalism is 
not exempt from errors. It is a movement of 
youth, and it has the foibles of enthusiasm. Self- 
government would do more than sweep away many 
of the anomalies and injustices of Scottish adminis- 
tration. It would stimulate the whole national life. 
It would provide a focus for the discussion by men 
of understanding and goodwill of Scottish prob- 
lems. The precise form of self-government matters 
less than the spirit in which it is given and re- 
ceived. Parliamentary government, the rule of 
numbers, and many other canons of Victorian 
political theology are being called in question. 
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Scotland may be pardoned if she asks a free hand 
(subject always to her responsibilities to others) 
with which to shape her national destinies. She 
has no special desire to be tied to the petticoats of 
the Old Lady at Westminster, and she is not dis- 
posed to accept as infallible the financial dogmas 
uttered by the other Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street. Centralisation, rationalisation, and the 
other big words which cover up the suppression 
of individual and national effort are not yielding 
the choice fruits which were promised. To build 
on the foundation of the home and the nation may 
be a surer method than to follow the ignes fatuos 
of world conferences. Is it not possible that the 


scientific examination of modern problems, the 
more equitable distribution of wealth, and the per- 
meation of all classes by the light of art and music 
and literature is more capable of attainment in a 
small nation than in an agglomeration of people 
ef different outlook and cultures? Empire build- 
ing was the ideal of a past generation. Nation 
building is our ideal to-day. In the laboratory of 
her national life Scotland may be able to test out 
many things for which there can be no solution in 
the turmoil of our modern Babel. And in doing 
this she will not only benefit herself: she will 


strengthen her partnership with England and the 
Empire. 


(Lest Forget) 


By Captain Russell V. Steele 


T is a Sunday afternoon at Barrackpore—to be 
precise the 29th of March in the year 1857. 
‘* °57 ’’ that fateful year of evil memory when 
‘** a wind swept ’’ over Bengal carrying with it the 
Company’s pampered, yet once ever-victorious 
Bengal Army. We can picture the dusty parade 
ground on this now historic day—the quarter guard 
of the 34th Native Infantry, fine upstanding 
Brahmins, is assembled in the full panoply of tall 
shako, scarlet coatee, white trousers and cross 
belts. Behind the guard is a swelling crowd of 
Sepoys in various stages of undress. Some dis- 
tance in front of the line a Sepoy, drunk with 
‘‘ Bhang ”’ and religious fanaticism swaggers up 
and down. His loaded musket at full cock he 
shouts out drunkenly calling on his comrades to 
come out and join him. ‘‘ The cartridges have 
been greased with the fat of the sacred cow. The 
English are upon us. Through biting the cart- 
ridges we shall become infidels! ’’ 


The crowd of sepoys becomes denser—it sways 
indecisively up and down. 


Suddenly the sound of a galloping horse is 
heard and in the distance appears the English 
Adjutant-Lieutant Baugh. Roused from his 
afternoon siesta, he has thrown a brace of pistols 
into the holsters of his hastily saddled horse, 
mounted, and galloped to the scene of the dis- 
turbance. 


Munpul Pandy awaits him coolly—he pulls the 
trigger of his Brown Bess musket! There is a 
flash—the shrill scream of a mortally wounded 
horse—rider and steed are down. But the 
adjutant has escaped and he struggles, bruised and 
dazed, from under his fallen beast. Whipping a 
loaded pistol from the holster he runs straight at the 
Sepoy and fires at the mutineer point blank. But 
dazed and shaken as he is, he registers a miss, and 
in a moment the gleaming talwar of the Native 
Infantryman has cut him down. One sepoy of all 
those present—a Mohammedan—at least, is true to 
his salt. He rushes forward and catches the up- 
lifted arm of Munpul Pandy. 

And now the English sergeant-major appears on 


the scene—out of breath and red in the face, having 
run in the heat of the sun in full uniform for nearly 
a mile. He too runs straight at the mutineer and 
he too goes down under his talwar. As the two 
Englishmen lie in the dust—several sepoys strike 
at them with the butts of their muskets. Only one, 
the Mohammedan, has tried to arrest the mur- 
derous action of the mutineer. At this moment 
the Colonel of the 34th himself has arrived with 
other officers. In reply to his order to the quarter 
guard to arrest the mutineers—he is told by the 
native officer that his men refuse to move. The 
colonel is irresolute, he leaves the guard and re- 
ports the matter to the brigadier ! 


But listen! Once more the sound of galloping 
hoofs. This time it is Brigadier Hearsey with his 
two warlike sons. Hearsey takes it all in with one 
quick glance as he pounds into the scene. Some- 
body calls out ‘‘ Have a care, general, his musket 
is loaded.’’ ‘Damn his musket !”’ growls Hearsey, 
and calling to his son ‘‘ If I fall, John, rush in and 
put him to death somehow !”’ he drags a pistol out, 
levels it at the head of the Native officer and orders 
the guard to advance and seize their mutinous 
comrade. The quarter guard stiffens instinctively 
into action, and Munpul Pandy seeing them ad- 
vance to take him, turns his musket on himself and 
falls writhing on the parade ground. 


He recovered sufficiently to face a Court Martial 
and they hanged him a week later. 


‘** Pandy ”’ became the universal name of every 
mutinous sepoy and this incident at Barrackpore’ 


shows us the history of the Indian Mutiny in 
miniature. 


As the historian puts it—here is the fanatical 
sepoy—the quick contagion of mutiny running like 
wildfire through the ranks—here, too, the hasty 
rush of the European officer—gallant and solitary 
against enormous odds. Here, again, is the irres- 
olute elderly colonel, typical of a number of sepoy 
regimental commanders, and here is Brigadier 
Hearsey whose ‘‘ Damn his musket! ”’ gives us 
the example of the fierce courage that stamped out 
mutiny and restored the British Raj in India! 


| 

| 
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“Whither Goes the Tory Party >” 


By H. H. Balfour, M.P. 


R. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN forged the 
Imperial corner stones of Conservative 
Policy from his citadel of Birmingham. 
The curtain is about to ring up on the Annual 
Conference of National Unionist Associations, 
this year to be held in Birmingham. Where once 
Tory leaders declaimed to their followers on the 
glories, hopes and beliefs of true Conservatism 
now will be heard, from within our own ranks, 
the voices of compromise with erstwhile foes, ex- 
pediency in leaving undone those things we know 
should be done, and even advocacy of inbreeding 
of our Party individuality in favour of a 
‘* National ’’ party hotpotch, to embrace the 
virtues of all parties and faults of none. In old 
days the Tory Party faced its opponents. Now 
the attacks, intensifying year by year as the 
present National Government continues its life. 
are from the rear as well as the front. 

At last year’s Conference a resolution was 
debated that the Conservative Party should change 
its name to “* National.’”” This was moved by a 
new ex-Liberal recruit to our Party, supported by 
other converts, by those who like to disclaim any 
Party label and by that section of the Party who 
openly admit a desire to be rid of the encum- 
brance of the ‘* Conservative ’’ label so as to try to 
retain the electoral support of 1931. 


The Plot To Kill Conservatism 


The move for abolition of our name is but a first 
step to abolition of identity. The cry will be 
intensified at this year’s Conference and with each 
succeeding year, unless we who believe intensely 
in the bulwark of Conservatism against Socialism 
speak out boldly and loudly. 

Advocates of ‘‘ National Party ”’ politics have 
certain stock lines. Firstly, that we need, at pre- 
sent and for always, a “ National ’’ Government 
as we now know it; secondly, that the working 
man may vote ‘“‘ National’’ but never Tory; 
thirdly, that the more allies of the ballot box we 
can collect the better, even at the cost of whittling 
down of beliefs in order to arrive at agreed 
compromise. 

It is worth examining briefly the arguments for 
what is in effect a “ liberalising ’’ of the Con- 
servative personnel and policy. 

As a Party by leaders’ utterances, and as mem- 
bers individuaJly, we have promised, with varying 
degrees of ‘‘ Nationalitis,’’ as a party to support 
the National Government just so long as National 
interests demand a passive and flat-looking politi- 
cal front. There has been no call by our leaders 
or ourselves to sink our identity for ever by this 
support. We lend ourselves as an army, march- 
ing with other armies, Liberal and Labour. Our 
leaders and their’s confer, co-operate and agree. 
We loyally obey our leaders. We did not in 1931 
disband and re-enlist in a mixed force recruited 
from ourselves, Liberals and Labour. Therefore, 


there 1s no strength in the cry that by remaining 
Tories we are breaking faith with our electors. 

‘** National Interests’ continue at present to 
demand our support of the present administration. 
How long that will continue no one can say. The 
state of Europe, the American situation, Russian 
Trade arrangements, gross neglect of Imperial in- 
terests by the Ministry ; these and many other pos- 
sibilities might, any one of them, render it neces- 
sary in national interests no longer to support the 
Government. Then we must be able to act as a 
party, united and strong. There has never been 
an undertaking and there is no obligation to con- 
sider even disbanding and dispersing the troops 
of the Tory Party. 


Shame The Devil 


The cry that the working man might vote for a 
National label but never a Tory one is at once an 
admission of cowardice and a wish to camouflage 
the realities of our advocacy. Let the Tory party 
openly, without deception, expose the dangers of 
Socialism, refer proudly to its past services to 
Crown, Country and Empire, and put before the 
electors a constructive programme of real Conser- 
vatism with its promise of stability, security and 
social progress. It will get the response it 
deserves. 

It is difficult to understand the mentality of the 
Tory who says: ‘‘ Yes, I believe in our policy but 
please don’t tell the voters what it is but gloss it 
over with another name.”” We are told ‘‘ Oh, you 
Tories in safe seats in the South—you don’t know 
the North ’’ or ‘‘ The North will never stand for 
the Conservatives.” 

This subterfuge is mainly advocated by those 
members who feel that their one slight hope of 
seeing again the inside of the House after this 
Parliament lies in retaining the phenomenal 
‘** National ’’ wave of 1931. They forget that the 
circumstances of the times, the record of the pass- 
ing administration, hopes for the future, and not 
tag labels, decide the ‘‘ average citizens ’’ vote. 


Defeatists and Opportunists 


Testimony by officers of the party organisation 
cannot but be weakened when, as happened last 
Parliament, one of these officers defeated in the 
North in 1929 lost no opportunity of telling us 
what the North would, or would not stand, while 
himself seeking a safe seat in the South—which 
eventually he got. 

In the third category are those who believe in a 
policy of attempting to attract numerical strength 
by giving everyone just a little of what they ask, 
getting a bit of the best of all worlds, regardless of 
aiming at fulfilment of defined principles. These 
are just frank opportunists, willing to com- 
promise on all things at all times. 

Compromise and placation of opponents at the 
expense of friends have ever been characteristics 
of the Liberal type of mind, delighting in sloppy 
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thought, and disliking hard reality. It is this not 
infrequent outlook on the Government side of the 
House of Commons that supplies the main source 
of these advocates. 

Pitched between the political sheets with such 


several, elusive and chameleon-like bed-fellows, 
the Tories at this year’s conference should remain 
inflexible and unmovable in their retention of title, 
principle, and faith in undiluted Toryism, for the 
Conservative Party. 


A Legend of Ancient Persia 


By Sir Edwin Arnold 


HE following poem by Sir Edwin Arnold, 

author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,’’ is taken 

from the original MS. in the possession of 

Mr. F. H. Ginn, of New York. It does not appear 

ever to have been published. We are indebted to 

Mr. C. W. Berry for the following version of the 
legend on which the poem is based— 

The natives of Persia have a tradition that wine was 
discovered by their King Jemsheed, through an accident. 
This Monarch had an extraordinary fondness for grapes, 
and placed a quantity in a vessel of considerable size, 
which he lodged in a cellar for a future supply. Some 
time afterwards, the vessel being opened, the grapes 
had fermented, and being found acid, were believed by 
the King to be poisonous, and marked accordingly. A 
lady of his harem, tired of life, owing to the sufferings 
she endured from a nervous head-ache, drank some of 
the wine, or in plain matter of fact, got drunk. She 
slept, awoke well, and afterwards took so many pota- 
tions that she finished all the poison. The Monarch dis- 
covered what she had done, and then took the hint for 
his own advantage.—Sir John Malcolm. 


The Birth of Wine 
1 


Purple and silver the grapes of Shiraz 
Ripened for wine in their long-fingered leaves ! 
Who is it told us that drinking was sin? 

Surely he mocked God’s law, and deceives ! 
Clustered by thousands the blue and white berries, 
Swinging and swelling in sunlight shine : 

Allah created the grape for man, 
Jamshéd altered the grape into wine. 


2 


Jamshéd loved the grapes of Shiraz 

Hated the winter ah: Swept them away : 
Vessels an hundred of bunches ripe 

In the vaults of his palace he bade them lay: 
Those he will eat in the time of the frost :— 

Lo; when he opened one—ai, bu chist: * 
Sour to the nostril and sharp to the tongue, 

Jamshéd he spat, and he swore, and pished. 


3 


That was the working away of the must! 
When the season of ferment was o’er 

Grape juice grew mellowed to nectarous stuff ! 
Noble liquor hid there in store! 

** Mark it as poison,’’ the Sultan said: 
“‘ Zahr ’’ they wrote on those jars despised : 


‘Nobody dreamed what the days had done, 


Changing the grapes into wine well prized. 
** Ah! what odour is this?” 


4 


Jamshéd’s queen had a turn of the blues,— 
Maddened to frenzy for something amiss— 
A frown from her lord, or a dead gazelle, 
Or a ruby dropped, or a rival’s kiss.— 
Wandering lorn those vessels she spied ; 
Read in the Persian ‘‘ poison ’’ there; 
One beaker drained—two beakers, and then 
Straightened her robe to die, severe. 


5 


Nay and another: Death seemed so sweet 

Quaffed in that dark and delicious draught :— 
* * * * 

What's fallen the Princess? her woes have fled ! 
Joyous at evils of life she laughed ! 

Bright were her eyes as the planets of night : 
Her heart as calm as a rose unshed : 

But twice, on the hem of her golden gown 
Her white feet tripped, as she went to bed. 


6 


Comes in the morning, great Jamshéd, 
Sees by his Queen a painted pitcher— 
A jewelled cup—her tantrums gone! 
ee _ the midnight wrought to bewitch 
er 
Never more lovely her face—more sweet 
Her tulip cheeks and lips—as she said: 
“* Lord of the world: I drank the ‘ poison ’ 
Wishing and willing thy slave were dead. 


7 
But ’tis Zahr-i-Khush ! ’tis the water of Heaven 
It’s energy, ecstacy, life made anew! 
A fresh blood swims in my veins; soft madness 
Gladdens me, all from thy magical brew.” 
Then Jamshéd filled—and Jamshéd tasted ! 
And the golden wonder ran thro’ the King! 
As Ruknabad* glides and slides and sparkles 
With ripples which joy and refreshment bring. - 


8 


And there issued decrees to summon a court, 
And, in midst of the highest, to set the wine ! 
And Princes and Captains and gray-beard Mirs 
Drank, all day long, of that drink divine ! 
Drank, and were merry, and let cares go :— 
While the ladies sipped, too, in their latticed 
bowers ! 
And that is how good wine came to be known 
In Jamshéd, in this land of ours. 


*A famous stream of ShirAz. 
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The Bonfire—and the Ruins of Carthage 


By Guy C. Pollock 


ARTHAGE—it is humiliating to discover 
the tragic inadequacy of one’s knowledge 
and the decrepitude of one’s memory—was 

a place that had to be deleted, the nerve centre of 
the Punic wars, the birthplace (I fancy) of Hanni- 
bal and (probably) of Hasdrubal. And Marius 
wept there—inter (unless my decrepit memory has 
gone wrong again) Carthaginis rwinas. 


That was the Carthage of Fifth Form. You 
do not, perhaps, know its counterpart as intimately 
as Ido. You do not even know where it is? But 
I am telling you. If you were to travel, along a 
rather lovely road, and drove fast you would (now 
that they have widened Putney Bridge) leave 
London at noon and get down just in time for 
lunch. You don’t know the house? Be quiet. 
I am telling you. It is just beyond the bend of the 
road; it is a house so little that one calls it a cot- 
tage although it is obviously a small house; it suf- 
fers from an inferiority complex (and, very likely, 
harbours a poltergeist); it is very white; not as 
white as snow but nearly as white as the sheet of 
penitence. The garden is behind the house and 
the front door is in front. It has windows. Yes, 
and a bathroom (h. and c.). Are you answered 
now ? 


It would be superfluous to paint for you a por- 
trait of Marius. He is such an ordinary sort of 
bloke. He is older than he used to be; if you said 
‘* Portrait of a gentleman ”’ (using both words in 
a courtesy sense) you would say enough. An 
ordinary sort of bloke. His name might just as 
well be George. 


The first time it struck Marius that these were 
indeed the ruins of Carthage was when I made the 
third journey to the bonfire beside the lime trees 
at the end of the garden. Lime trees and gardens 
and little white houses are not for times such as 
these. Doles are, and casual wards, and gaols. 
The strangers were due in a week and the litter of 
years was no fit greeting for good tenants. So 
Marius and George and I had torn paper in pieces 
and emptied drawers into great baskets and cast 
documents wholesale on top. In perfect unison 
we had thrown into heaps old ties and socks and 
fishing waders that leaked and tobacco tins empty 
of tobacco and elderly pipes and ancient shoes and 
what not and (particularly) why not. A frenzy 
of destruction had flamed in us, once the frenzy 
of preservation had been exorcised by Poverty. 
Delenda erat Carthago. 


All was burning steadily. I emptied the barrow 
on to the flames and leant, so to speak, on my 
sword in philosophic retrospection. All passes. The 
liners slide from the dock, however precious the 
cargo, and the trains steam out of the station and 
the cars are driven along the road and the planes 
drone and bumble in their sky. It is all going 


away, passing on; and a dragging tide rolls out 


to sea where the tears of things find death by 
drowning. 
* * * * 


It was some little time before I made another 
visit to the bonfire. But after I had driven The 
Guest to the station ; after I had used speech, after 
we had used speech to conceal the thought that 
this was, perhaps, a final occasion; after I had 
arranged with the plumber to fit once more the 


pump he knew so well for an alien service; after - 


I had replenished the store of both Vermouths and 
bought a packet of gaspers at the village shop; 
after I had drilled new holes for the window cur- 
tains and tried to deal with the game leg of the tea 
table and let the whole damned thing collapse on 
my hand and crush my finger and darken my 
sunny temperament; after I had sucked for a bit, 
I thought it was time—taking Marius with me—to 
have another look at the bonfire. 


There is something exciting and enlivening 
about a smouldering bonfire in a garden—even if 
the acrid smoke does smart. As I took a fork and 
prodded it here and there; as I made sure that the 
last page of great-uncle Timothy’s diary was well 
alight ; as I fished out a gold safety-pin which was 
matter in the wrong place—as I did these things 
my spirit soared. I thought again of the great 
works, the high ideals, the surging ambitions; I 
thought of fortune, of triumph, of ecstasy; I 
thought of catching a four-pound trout and a 
thirty-pound salmon, of killing a right and left at 
driven partridges at every stand throughout a day. 
I forgot (may God forgive me!) that I was to 
hurry back in order to sort out my clothes. I for- 
got how much older was Marius than he used to be. 
I forgot about the liners and the trains and the 
dragging tide. I hit him on the shoulder and 
said ‘‘ Buck up. There’s time yet.”” I— 


* * * * 


Then my fork turned over an odd object. I saw 
it was the smouldered heel of what had been a 
fishing brogue. A small heel which had belonged 
to a small brogue. And I looked towards the 
house and the wearer-owner was coming down the 
grass path. Probably to admonish me about the 
clothes. But I was away (she with me) on the 
banks of the Afontwrchan and the rolling tide was 
dragging me again. Inter Carthaginis ruinas. 


Values 
He who knows not brass from gold 
May live to learn by being told; 
He who frankly chooses brass 
Was willy-nilly born an ass: 
But he who, knowing, calls the one 
The other, rots beneath the sun! 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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SERIAL 


The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. This extract discusses the arrest of Campbell, Editor of the ‘‘ Workers’ Weekly ”’ 


for sedition. 


The New Leader, organ of the I.L.P.—to which 
26 members of the ‘‘ Labour ’’ Government at that 
moment belonged—characterised the arrest of 
Campbell as ‘‘ a shocking error of judgment.”’ 

‘““That any Labour Minister should have 
dreamed of prosecuting a workers’ paper (!) for 
calling on the troops to remember their duty to 
their class if they should be used in labour disputes, 
would have seemed incredible before we took office. 
Incredible it is no longer, but it is unpardonable. 
The Government has acted properly in mending 
the mischief, but the warning is clear for all of us to 
read.”” * 

Campbell in publishing the appeal to the forces 
had indeed only acted in accordance with the policy 
of certain leading I.L.P.ers. R. C. Wallhead, then 
Chairman of the I.L.P., in his amicable debate 
with Arthur MacManus, Chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, on August 30, 1921, of that year 
had said : 


My friend MacManus talks of revolution. I want to 
see that revolution brought about . . . I am prepared to 
arm the proletariat when they have got the means of 
doing it.... The Communist Party. . . lay it down that 
you must exercise illegal methods of propaganda; you 
must use that propaganda to corrupt the Army and Navy. 
Well, that’s all right.? 


The only thing the I.L.P. did not want was to 
come up against the police. In doing this, 
Campbell had committed a tactical error—nothing 
more. It was another illustration of the point that 
Communists and Socialists differ not at all in aim, 
but only in method. And of the two the Com- 
munists choose the more courageous part. 

But this time the Socialists had sailed too near 
the wind. The presence of Tomsky, Chairman of 
the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, 
at the Hull Conference of the T.U.C. this 
September, further alarmed public opinion, and 
when it was perceived how cordially this Soviet 
emissary was received by organised Labour and 
the resolution was passed to send a Trade Union 
delegation to Russia, the growing rapprochement 
between Left Wing Trade Unionists and the 
Bolsheviks became still more apparent. 

At the annual Conservative Conference in 
October the Duke of Northumberland once more 
sounded a call to arms. Mr. Baldwin, however— 
the Annual Register observes—‘‘ hardly rose to 
the occasion,’’ and it was left to Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain at Rugby to.take up the challenge 
and utter an appeal for a strong and stable 
Government. 

On October 8 a vote of censure on the Labour 
Government for its conduct in the Campbell case 


* Labour Leader, September 1, 1921. 


was formally moved by Sir Robert Horne in the 
House of Commons. The Liberals then proposed 
an amendment in the form of a committee to 
investigate the affair, and the Conservatives, by 
agreeing to this measure, ensured Liberal support 
in bringing about the defeat of the Government. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald asked for a dissolution of 
Parliament, and a General Election was announced 
for October 29. 

It was at this crisis, when the public were 
beginning to be thoroughly alarmed with regard 
to the Communist danger, that, through the agency 
of the Daily Mail, the bombshell of the famous 
‘* Zinoviev Letter’ burst upon the country. On 
October 25, that is to say, four days before the 
General Election, this document was published in 
the whole Press, and in the case of the Daily Mail 
accompanied by the startling headlines: 


“MOSCOW ORDERS TO OUR REDS: 
GREAT PLOT DISCLOSED YESTER- 
DAY; PARALYSE THE ARMY AND 
NAVY! ” etc. 

Then followed the text of the letter, headed VERY 
SECRET, and addressed by the ‘“‘ Executive Com- 
mittee Third International Presidium’’ on 
September 15, 1924, to the ‘‘ Central Committee 
British Communist Party.’’ At the foot were the 
signatures of Zinoviev, President of the Presidium 
of the I.K.K.I. (Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International), of Kuusinen, secretary, and 
the name of A. MacManus, Chairman of the 
C.P.G.B., to whom the letter was sent. 

The letter was a call to armed insurrection, less 
violent than the one that had formed the subject 
of the Campbell prosecution, and criticising the 
British Communist Party for its feeble propaganda 
work in the Army and the Navy. The strongest 

e€ was contained in these words: 

The Military Section of the British Communist Party, 
so far as we are aware, further suffers from a lack of 
specialists, the future directors of the British Red Army. 

It is time you thought of forming such a group, which, 
together with the leaders, might be, in the event of an 
outbreak of active strife, the brain of the military 
organisation of the party. ; 

Go attentively through the lists of the military ‘‘ cells,” 
detaching from them the more energetic and capable men, 
turn attention to the more talented military specialists 
who have for one reason or another left the Service and 
hold Socialist views. Attract them into the ranks of the 
Communist Party if they desire honestly to serve the 
proletariat and desire in the future to direct not the 
blind mechanical forces in the service of the bourgeoisie 
but a national army. 

Form a directing operative head of the Military Section. 

All this was the habitual verbiage of the 
Bolsheviks with which everyone who knew their 
literature had long since become familiar—the same 


dull and didactic thearisings, the same involved 
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and redundant phrases, that even in Russia give 
the impression of being translated laboriously 
from German. Certainly there was nothing here 
to stir the pulse—the Foreign Office could doubt- 
less have extracted from its pigeon-holes hundreds 
of documents more lurid than this. As Mr. J. D. 
Gregory, who played the leading part in the affair 
at the Foreign Office, wrote afterwards: ‘‘ People 
could at any time have had a whole meal off 
Zinoviev letters if they had wished.” * 

Yet the sensation it provoked was terrific. All 
over the country people to whom the Bolsheviks 
were nothing but a name awoke as in a flash to the 
reality of the Red Peril. For this the headlines 
were largely responsible—had the same document 
been printed in small type on a less important page 
of the paper it would quite possibly have passed 
unnoticed. But the Daily Mail knew its business 
and the huge lettering had the desired effect. 

The Conservatives were quick this time to follow 
up their advantage and drive the matter home to 
the Labour Party. The ‘‘ Red Letter” 
undoubtedly played a great part in the defeat of 
the Government and the sweeping victory obtained 
by the Conservatives at the polls. 

In view of the controversy that has raged around 
this famous document it may be worth while to 
recapitulate briefly the course of events in the light 
of facts that were only revealed four years later as 
a sequel to the ‘‘ Francs Case ’’ in which Mr. J. D. 
Gregory of the Foreign Office was involved... 

On October 8, 1924, a City man, Mr. Conrad 
im Thurn, received information from a business 
acquaintance that an extraordinary letter had just 
been received from Zinoviev by the British Com- 
munist Party. By the following day Mr. im Thurn 
had been able to secure a copy of the document, 
which he sent on to the Foreign Office. The 
Foreign Office considered if for four days, and 
having decided on its authenticity, sent it on to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in Manchester, who received 
it on October 16 and returned it the same day to 
the Foreign Office with instructions to ascertain 
its authenticity and, in the case of this being 
established, to draw up a draft letter of protest to 
the Russian Government to be sent to him for 
signature. This seemed unnecessary in view of 
the fact that the experts at the Foreign Office had 
given lengthy consideration to the matter and had 
decided that the document was authentic ; however 
they pursued their inquiries further and, these 
having confirmed their opinion, a draft letter of 
protest was drawn up, signed by Mr. J. D. Gregory 
and forwarded by Sir Eyre Crowe to Mr. 
MacDonald at Aberavon on October 21. Mr. 
MacDonald made several alterations, strengthening 
the protest, and returned it in its revised form, 
but not initialled, to Sir Eyre Crowe on 
October 24. 

Meanwhile, Mr. im Thurn, finding that no 
publicity had been given to the document, decided 
to communicate it to the Press in order, as he said, 
to place ‘‘ the electorate in possession of the whole 
of the facts before they supported the policy of 


1 On the Edge of Diplomacy, by J. D. Gregory, p. 316. 


lending many millions of taxpayers’ money to a 
country which was at that very moment engaged 
in fostering sedition in this country.” 

Mr. im Thurn accordingly, through a friend, 
informed the editor of the Daily Mail, Mr. Thomas 
Marlowe, that this document was in the possession 
of the Foreign Office and that the Prime Minister 
was trying to avoid publication. Mr. Marlowe set 
to work and succeeded in obtaining two copies of 
the letter from different sources. At the same time 
he heard that Mr. MacDonald’s action in returning 
the letter to Sir Eyre Crowe on October 16 for 
further evidence of authenticity ‘‘ was regarded by 
his officials as an indication that he wished to 
shelve it, as they were already satisfied that it was 
authentic, and they would not have wasted his 
time and their own by putting it before him if 
they had any doubt on that point.” 

Concluding, therefore, that the document was not 
to be made public by the Foreign Office, Mr. 
Marlowe resolved to take the law into his own hands 
and, resisting the temptation to make a scoop for 
the Daily Mail, had the letter set up in type and 
copies sent to all the other newspapers on 
October 24. The news that this had been done 
having reached the Foreign Office, Sir Eyre 
Crowe, who had all along advised its publication, 
sent the letter himself to the Press, with the result 
that it appeared in every paper on October 25 and 
26 (a Sunday) as an official Foreign Office 
communication. 

Rakovsky, the Soviet representative, of course 
declared the letter to be a forgery. The Labour 
Party, furious at these disclosures of Bolshevist 
intrigue at the moment when they were hoping to 
push through their Draft Treaty with the Soviet 
Government, took the same line, although the 
authenticity of the letter had been accepted by 
their leader, in revising the letter of protest to 
Rakovsky, and they went on to accuse the Con- 
servatives and the Daily Mail of making the matt-r 
public as an election stunt to discredit the Labour 
Party. With far more justification might it be 
said that the withholding of the letter from publica- 
tion was an election ruse to shield the Labour 
Party. As the editor of the Daily Mail pointed 
out later: 

It was obvious that the official publication had been 
forced by my action. If it had not been for this, the 
letter would not have been published until after Mr. 
Rakovsky had received the Prime Minister’s com- 
munication, and possibly not until after the Russian 
Minister had had time to reply to the Prime Minister. 
This would have taken a few days, perhaps a week, and 
by that time the General Election would have been over. 
Mr. MacDonald would have succeeded in delaying the 
publication until it could do his Party no harm. 

The Daily Mail had therefore only done its 
duty to the public, and its action, as Mr. Baldwin 
said in the House of Commons, “ was the action 
of a patriotic newspaper.” 


1 Letter of Mr. Marlowe to the Observer, March 4, 
1928. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
8, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
September 2, 9, 16 and 28. 
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The Ancient Heart of England 


By the Hon. R. P. de Grey 


WROTE here recently of the Wiltshire which 
is not Salisbury Plain; and I have been 
renewing an old acquaintance with part of 

the Wiltshire that is. 

The Plain has been so grandly immortalised by 
Hudson that it almost seems impertinent to offer 
any lesser description of it; and the identity of his 
‘* Winterbourne Bishop,’’ which I believe has 
never been officially revealed, provides a fascinat- 
ing line of speculation for those who love and know 
the district. I am pretty sure I know which village 
_ it is—but I am not going to say. 

The Plain as I saw it was peculiarly impressive, 
for this amazing summer had taken nearly all the 
greenness out of it, so that it was hard from a 
distance to tell grass from stubble. The whole 
thing was baked like a biscuit, and the only 
real patches of green were the occasional fields of 
kale and mangolds. Even the round, abundant 
clumps of trees seem in this hazy September sun- 
light so dark as to be almost black, a sequence of 
sombre little islets on a rolling, golden sea. But 
this uniformity of background only serves to 
enhance the sense of loneliness and grandeur. 
Looking round about from the trackway between 
Chitterne and Imber, I could see no vestige of 
permanent habitation ; only very far away a clustet 
of white dots, which were the tents of troops 
engaged upon manceuvres: and in a week or two 
they would be gone. Apart from these and a couple 
of hayricks, I might have been the only man left 
alive in England, drifting across an empty world 
in the happy company of butterflies and birds. I 
am no expert on butterflies, but they abound on 
the downland—the little common blue ones, and 
delicate things of brown and grey, and others 
bright orange with black markings, and nearly all 
small: I saw very few of the large kinds. 

On a hot day they love specially to sun them- 
selves on the ancient milestones, which are strung 
out along the grass track to show that once it 
passed for a main road: ‘‘ So-many miles to War- 
minster; so-many to Sarum—1734."" What a 
grand journey it must have been compared with 
others of that age: a road seldom muddy or water- 
logged, no hedges or trees near it to conceal a 
lurking highwayman, no great boulders to over- 
turn the coach or break an axle. A pleasant road, 
indeed, when travelling was mostly torture. 

There is a magnificence about this ancient open 
land, so typically English, and yet so different 
from the rest of England. The wind makes you 
wish your lungs were twice as large, and the sun 
makes you wish you were a lizard. Great rolling 
—_ place, so silent now, yet once so filled with 
life. 

For clearly it was thickly peopled once, and to 
anyone with a taste for antiquities it offers a rare 
feast. 

Few of our vestiges of the past can more stir 
the imagination than Yarnbury Camp, its vast 


double walls and trenches enclosing thirty acres. 
One can stand on the rampart, above the wonder- 
ful screened gateway, and picture it in some 
remote and powerful age, a clamorous, jostling 
town, thronged with buildings and traders and 
their beasts of burden, and men who ploughed and 
folded sheep and kept bees (for there is heather 
round Yarnbury), and saw from their high places 
the gorgeous vista of the uplands, looking, I ex- 
pect, much as it does to-day. 

Now the close, thymy grass, that smells so good, 
has crept back over them all, and Yarnbury is 
silent : and Scratchbury, too, and Battlesbury, and 
the rest, remain a quiet mystery for archeologists 
to argue over. 

But, whoever they were, these people who made 
them, they were men of grand perceptions, with 
a wonderful eye for a site, and with faith to build 
such works as might endure for ever. They 
moulded the very hillsides to their will, and linked 
their towns with roadways that we still can trace; 
even the mounds over their dead remain to us for 
landmarks. And yet we do not even know their 
name. 

The men of to-day have forsaken the uplands, 
and their habitations cling to the valleys, strung 
out along the courses of the Wylye, the Avon, the 
Till. Between the rivers all is emptiness, save for 
the down barns and a very few lonely cottages. 
Even the great flocks of sheep, with their thirty or 
forty tinkling bells apiece, which Hudson knew, 
are not to be met with now. In eighteen miles of 
wandering yesterday, I came to only two villages 
—Chitterne and Imber; and even Imber was a 
détour, because I had never forgotten it as I 
stumbled down into it off the hill, once, years ago, 
at the end of a long day’s journey, finding it almost 
buried between the ramparts of the Down, full of 
old peacefulness and thatch. For this memory’s 
sake, and because I needed bread and cheese and 
beer, I sought it once again. 

But Imber is much decayed and full of minatory 
placards, telling you that its protective hills have 
become machine-gun ranges, and that you tread 
their liberties at risk: so even here our vaunted 
‘* progress ’’ has impaired it all. And some of its 
houses are falling down, but they are still tenanted ; 
and I was full of wrath and sadness at the sight, 
and not sorry to take the Downland path again for: 
Westbury, a disappointed pilgrim. But the beer 
was good. 

One of the outstanding features of this part of 
the Plain is the suddenness with which it ends. 
As one approaches Westbury, the whole plateau, 
without a word of warning, collapses at one’s feet 
—one almost falls over the edge. And there, 


before you, is a view, ye gods, what a view! 
There can be few spots from which so large and 
fair a piece of England can be taken in at a glance : 
meadows, and water, and trees, and towns, and 
villages ; and towns, and villages, and water, and 
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meadows, and trees—going away and away to east 
and west and north, a very banquet of the fatness 
and the rustic glory that is ours. They were kind 
to the big white horse when they cut him out of 
the turf just below the hill’s crest, so that he could 
stand there and gaze at it for ever. Yet he is 
rather a sad and lifeless animal; he cannot hold 
a candle to his distorted and primeval archetype, 
who gallops hard across the ages on the shoulder 
of Uffington Down. 

The Westbury horse, like all imitations, lacks 


the vital spark of a creative force. But, as you 
turn your back upon him, and drop down the steep 
path into the town, you feel that you have left 
behind upon the heights a world of ancient memo- 
ries, a graveyard of the things achieved when all 
was younger: the great camps and barrows and 
terraces, and Stonehenge, and the green trackways, 
are proofs of an old England, so old that all its 
story is forgotten. But we are mere upstart Anglo- 
Saxons, who creep about in "buses down the 
valleys. 


Wentworth and Hampden 


A Study in Misrule and Some Present Day Parallels 
By J. Wentworth Day 


NGLAND, with the Navy, which Elizabeth 
had left ‘‘ fit to go anywhere and do any- 
thing,”’ so ill-found that the sails on its ships 

were fifty years old, the spars blew out, and the 
shrouds fell apart like rotten thread. 

England, taxed to the hilt ; her honours for sale 
to any tradesman; her Sovereign deluded by the 
vision of himself as ‘‘ God’s lieutenant ’’; his fav- 
ourites, men of low birth and lower cunning. And 
the army of England unpaid and ill-clad, so 
famished that they ravaged the farms and villages 
of Kent and threatened to hang the Mayor of Dover 
and burn the town. 

And across this canvas of degradation the pass- 
ing figures of great men—Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, forthright, direct, an autocrat, an aristo- 
crat, no truckler to democracy or treason, having a 
great faith in himself, his order, his country and his 
King,—a man for whom loyalty was all—for whom 
death had no terror. Hampden, country squire, 
idealist, puritan, zealot, challenger of the Stuart 
‘* divine right,” prime mover of the Civil War, 
champion of the rights and liberties of the English 
people—a maker of modern history. 

And behind the two the figure of the King, of 
Charles I, dark and gloomy, aloof in his own 
vanity, uncareful of the rights of his people, an 
artist who merely loved art because it offered him 
an escape from the realities of life, a coward whose 
word was honoured only so long as it suited his 
royal selfishness. 

And the others, Pym, magnificent in a puerile 
House; Eliot, dying in the Tower; Buckingham, 
the seducer, the rake, the adventurer, thief of the 
Nation’s wealth, traitor to the Nation’s honour, 
dying at a breakfast table in Portsmouth with the 
assassin’s dagger in his brocaded back—and Crom- 
well, the grim foreboding of a coming doom. Here 
are the high lights of ‘‘ John Hampden,” Mr. 
Hugh Ross Williamson’s new book. The author 
is well qualified albeit I suspect him of Liberal 
thought and the over-wisdom of the rather young. 

He writes well, with clarity, with colour, with 
economy of words, above all with historical ac- 
curacy. He resorts to none of those vulgar tricks 
of invention and imaginative story-telling which 
are the tinsel that sell so many gingerbread modern 
historical biographies of the ‘‘ colourful ”’ sort. 


History itself is too rich a palette, too notable a 
canvas, for the painter of it to need fall to such dis- 
honesties. 

But I suspect, that here and there, he clouds the 
characters of those with whose politics he would 
most have disagreed had they been alive to-day. 
He is hard on Wentworth, idealistic with Hamp- 
den, unnecessarily scathing to Charles. But these 
are minor points. 

The main interest of this biography lies in the 
constant comparison and application of its circum- 
stances, to the circumstances of to-day. 

England then, as now, was passing through an 
age of transition. She had come strong and 
powerful from the spacious days of Elizabeth to 
the weak and wasteful administration of the 
Stuarts. Her people, still rich, were being taxed to 
death. Her army and her navy were crippled to 
a point where any foreigner might insult this 
country with impunity. We were no longer the 
terror of Spain, the mistress of the seas. 


“A Vain and Crafty Scot” 


And all because a vain and crafty Scot, a man 
obsessed with his own vanity, blown up with his 
own self-esteem, a traitor to his friends, had set 
himself above the good of the country, the welfare 
of the people. Is there no parallel to be drawn be- 
tween Charles Stuart and Ramsay Macdonald ? 
The degrees of cunning and vanity are alike. The 
inattention to Britain’s defences is paralleled 
with exactitude. The decline of Britain’s prestige 
overseas could not be more nearly compared. The 
man who curled his locks and quoted God as his 
elder brother is not far removed from the man who 
twirls his ragged moustaches before the mirrors of 
Londonderry House and adjures the conferences of 
the world in the sanctimonious tones of a Scottish 
Methodist parson. 

And when we compare the political beginningsof 
Wentworth and Hampden, the two men who, great- 
est of their age, represented Toryismand Liberalism 
we find in the picture of their early political reac- 
tions, an exact picture of the doubts and fears which 
assail any thoughtful young Conservative to-day. 
What could be more twentieth century than this— 
‘* both men were representative of the younger 
generation which had grown to manhood in an age 
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of transition—a generation critical of the King’s 
government—though not, like their elders, lament- 
ing by comparison the spacious days of the good 
old Queen, but deprecating the present chaos 
because it held so little hope for future stability.”’ 

Does not that strike an authentic note to-day ? 
Do not our elders lament the spacious days of 
Victoria and Edward, the governing genius of 
Palmerston and Disraeli, the vision of Rhodes, 
while the younger ‘‘ deprecate the present chaos 
because it holds so little hope for future stability ”’ ? 

Mr. Williamson gives some remarkably well- 
drawn character studies of the great men of those 
moving days. Here are historical pen-portraits of 
the utmost value to the student of English history 
both Parliamentary and personal. 

Of all the men who stood and fought for his 
King and hated Hampden and his principles I am 
attracted most by Thomas Wentworth. Not be- 
cause I spring of his stock, but because here stood 
a man who, whatever his faults of intolerance and 
arrogance, was honest in principle, fearless in fight, 
a man who thought straight to the point and 
brooked no rivalry. When the King’s treachery 
sent him to the ultimate block, he went with a 
proper contempt for those who sent him. ‘‘ The 
English,”’ said Richelieu, ‘‘ were so foolish that 
they killed their wisest man.”’ 


Ireland—Then and Now 


Wentworth’s administration of Ireland is 
paralleled in our own time. Under his strong, just 
hand, there was peace and order, plenty and law. 
He died. Democracy, as then understood, 
took his place. And the Irish rose. ‘‘About 5,000 
Protestants were murdered in such a manner that 
an uncomplicated death was a mercy; 10,000 more 
were driven out into the wilds to die of cold and 
starvation.’’ Does this not smack of Bloody Sun- 
day and the misrule of the Spanish-Jew who sits 
in Dublin Castle to-day ? 

Mr. Williamson’s comparison of the characters 
of these two great Englishmen is worth quoting: 
** Wentworth was a Northerner, forthright and 
direct: Hampden a Southerner, quiet and self- 
effacing. Wentworth, with the blood of the 
Border lords in his veins, was accustomed to the 
rapid decisions and unquestioned authority of a 
military caste: Hampden, by temperament and 
training, was at ease with the complexities which 
arise from the conflict of interests between free 
and peaceful men. 

** Wentworth had so great a pride in himself 
that he craved obeisance even from his equals and 
showed contempt to his inferiors: Hampden 
treated all men with an unfailing courtesy which 
was one of his chief charms. Wentworth viewed 
the world clear-cut in terms of individuals and in- 
dividuals in terms of rivalry ; those who stood in 
places which he coveted were his enemies, to be 
brought to ruin: Hampden knew the power which 
resided in men collectively and how, by an inter- 
play of motives and strange persuasions, they 
could be swayed out of their true nature. 

** Wentworth, short-sighted, had little respect 
for the lengthy processes of law and government, 
knowing how, on the one hand, they hindered pre- 
cipitate action and, on the other, failed to check 


tyrannical resolution: Hampden, long-sighted, 
understood that law was stronger than the makers 
of it and that tradition alone could command a last- 
ing loyalty. Wentworth considered a parliamen- 
tary career as a means of advancement : Hampden, 
as an opportunity to render service. To Went- 
worth life was so simple a thing that all problems 
could be resolved by action characterised as 
‘* Thorough ’’: to Hampden it was so complex, 
with its conflicting loyalties and differing honesties, 
that he shrank from any action at all.’’ 

On May 12th, 1641, 200,000 people assembled 
on Tower Hill to see the execution of Thomas 
Wentworth. He had committed the crime of gov- 
erning with a firm hand in an age of misrule. 
** With that courage that never failed him, he 
marched to the scaffold ‘ more like a general at the 
head of an army to breathe out victory than like a 
condemned man to undergo death. .’.’’ Even at the 
end ‘‘ the people had admiration in their hatred 
of the great leader. They were there to witness a 
ritual, not to enjoy a spectacle. They remained 
impassive, solemn, in profound silence.” 

And on June 24th, two years later, Hampden, 
shot through the shoulder by one of Prince 
Rupert’s troopers, died in his bed, surrounded by 
the grim faces of Puritan parsons. If there is any 
comparison in these things, I like to think that 
Wentworth died the better way. 


(John Hampden. By Hugh Ross Williamson. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.). 


N= NOVELS 


Action and Passion. By P. C. Wren. Murray, | 
Ts. 6d. 

They Brought their Women. By Edna Ferber. 
Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

This Flower. By Favell Miles. Hutchinson. 
Ts. 6d. 

Sooner or Later. By Elinor Glyn. Rich & 
Cowan, 7s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG] 


HEN Mr. P. C. Wren wrote Beau Geste and 

took the French Foreign Legion as his 
jumping off ground, I suppose it could be said 
that he was writing of something of which nine 
persons out of ten knew practically nothing. The 
idea of the Foreign Legion was fraught with 
romance and mystery because it was such an un- 
known quantity. But Mr. Wren, consummate 
artist in story-telling, was very careful not to tire 
or puzzle those of his readers who were ignorant 
of the Legion and her ways, and had only just 
sufficient about the Legion, and not so much that 
it was necessary to know more. In “‘ Action and 
Passion ”’ (published by Murray at 7s. 6d.) he has 
made the error of thinking that all his readers are 
cognisant with such phrases as ‘‘ the rope-fall was 
unreeled from the winch,” ‘‘ break a_bunt-line- 
stop ’’ and ‘‘ stopping the mizzen upper to’gallant 
bunt-lines with rope-yarns,”’ whilst I can assure 
him that a very great number of them will have not 
the faintest glimmer of an understanding in them. 
** Action and Passion ”’ is a sea-novel that will 
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appeal vastly to all those folk who, for business or 
for pleasure, have been and are rocked in the 
cradle of the deep, but with a little cleverness on 
his part, it might have appealed vastly to all those 
folk who are, by choice or by necessity, mere land- 
lubbers. 

For pages and pages one travels in the 
‘* Valkyrie,’’ and for pages and pages nothing 
happens except in the ordinary things that have, 
I suppose, to be done if the «Valkyrie ” is to sail 
at all; but I assure Mr. Wren that they are not 
exciting to those who cannot even understand the 
language in which they are written. After a bit, 
it is true, the story within a story is unfolded, and 
the P. C. Wren of ‘‘ Beau Geste’’ is with us 
again. Then intrigue, murder and sudden death 
come into their own, and dead people are almost 
as many as live ones, and we skim along in the 
‘** Valkyrie ’’ of our own free will. 

But there is not the pattern that was in ‘‘ Beau 
Geste,’’ and the prologue in its five mysterious 
parts is not necessary to the subsequent excite- 
ments. As a sea-story, it is superbly told—after 
all, Mr. Wren is and always will be a great story- 
teller—but that it will have the same universal 
appeal as ‘‘ Beau Geste ’’ I very much doubt. 

It would be incorrect to say Miss Ferber 
trounces her victims. She is, at any rate in her 
new volume of short stories, too kindly for that, 
but she can see and note down weaknesses that, 
heaven help us, are probably in you and in me. 
The taxi-driver, the glamorous actress, the lonely 
girl, and the wife who goes everywhere with her 
long-suffering husband—there they are; and if 
you, who read this page, are any of these things— 
a taxi-driver, a glamorous actress, or a wife who 
cannot spare your husband for one day from your 
side—refrain from reading Miss Ferber. If you 
are none of these things, you will love ‘‘ They 
Brought Their Women.”’ 

‘This Flower ”’ is the first of Lady Miles’ 
books that I have read, and I much regret 
that it should be so. It is well up to 
standard in its plot, its characterisation and _ its 
execution. 

Libby loves Neil and cannot “‘ get ” him ; so, to 
annoy Neil (and, strangely, this odd reason for 
entering so lightly into matrimony is accounted for 
in Libby’s character), she marries his idealist 
friend, David. Neil is in love with Cynthia, 
David’s cousin, but she can think of no-one but 
David. The two people, in fact, who are sacri- 
ficed are David and Cynthia, but, strangely, David 
and Cynthia are the happiest, the most secure of 
the four. Libby, with her strange impulses, her 
moments of extreme unkindness, her great and in- 
tolerable selfishness, and Neil, with his cynicism 
and belief in nothing, are the two unhappy, un- 
anchored ones. Lady Miles’ book is very well 
worth reading. 

As to Miss Elinor Glyn’s ‘‘ Sooner or Later ”’ 
(Rich & Cowan, 7s. 6d.), least said, soonest 
mended. That Miss Glyn could tell a story and 
that she was the first to coin the phrase ‘‘ It ”’ that 
has since meant such a great deal for such a tiny 
word, is not open to question—but that I could 
find anything to praise in ‘‘ Sooner or Later ”’— 
but, as I said, least said, soonest mended. 


Revolutionary Portraits 


French Revolution. By J. Mills Whitham. 
Routledge. 15s. 


[REVIEWED By SiR CHARLES PETRIE] 


oo who have any doubt that revolutions 
devour their own children should read this 
book. It is,a collection of character sketches of 
some of the more prominent men and women of the 
French Revolution, and, as the author very justly 
points out, they one and all came to an unpleasant 
end, if not always to a sudden one. Like virtue, 
revolution is its own reward, for its protagonists 
clearly stand to gain nothing in the long run. 

The cumulative effect produced by Mr. 
Whitham’s studies is good, and one lays the book 
down with the feeling of having lived through the 
tumultuous period with which it deals. At the 
same time the author unfortunately weakens the 
effect by acepting as true all the old democratic 
clap-trap about the so-called wickedness of the 
ancien régime. The absence of the name of M. 
Pierre Gaxotte from among the authorities quoted 
in the Bibliography may explain, though it cer- 
tainly does not excuse, this attitude on the part of 
the author, who would probably be surprised to 
know that by the time that the States-General met 
in 1789 more than half of the land was already in 
the hands of the peasants. The French Revolution 
was, as we now know, one of the greatest calami- 
ties in human history, and the more widely this is 
realised the better. 

The Parlements, too, which Louis XVI so un- 
wisely restored, were not popular in any sense of 
the term, but were veritable citadels of vested in- 
terest that rendered all reform impossible. Mr. 
Whitham is also in error in attaching so little im- 
portance to the activities of the Grand Orient. 
There may have been a few misguided individuals 
who thought it was possible to be at once a 
Royalist and a Freemason, but this does not alter 
the fact that the avowed policy of the lodges was 
the overthrow of throne and altar. Mr. Whitham’s 
readers would do well to bear all this in mind as 
they read his sparkling narrative. 

Of the studies themselves the best are those of 
the three women—Madame Roland, Charlotte 
Corday, and Madame Tallien. The lives of the 
first two raise curious psychological problems as the 
result of their self-repression, while Madame 
Tallien for some years was a faithful mirror of the 
French people. The careers of all three are a 
powerful argument for the juste milieu in private as 
in public life, which was as unfashionable in the 
days of the French Revolution as it is at the present 
time. It is strange to think how the course of 
history might have been affected had Charlotte 
Corday afforded her sexual impulses more, and 
Madame Tallien less, gratification. 

For the rest, Mr. Whitham has got the exact 
measure of Philippe Egalité, perhaps the most un- 
savoury scoundrel in the annals of France, but he 
is less than fair to the Comte d’ Artois, later Charles 
X, of whom Leopold I of the Belgians wrote so 
sympathetically to his niece, Queen Victoria. The 
study of Fouché is good, and corresponds very 
closely with the interpretation of Signor Mussolini 
in his play. In fine, a book well worth reading if 
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due regard be had for the author’s democratic 
prejudices. 


The Truth about India 


One Man’s India. By T. Earle Welby. Lovat 
Dickson, 6s. 


VERYONE who loved Mr. Kipling’s “Kim” 
will delight in this book. The opening 
chapters are an exquisite study of an English 
child’s life in India and they have the advantage 
of being the true story of Mr. Welby’s childhood. 
How he can have absorbed so much of the feeling 
of the East and remained so true to his own 
nationality is a mystery. There can be no doubt 
that his hostility to our present policy in India is 
based on a profound understanding of the Indian, 
a word that covers a multitude of peoples. 


Mr. Welby put up a magnificent fight against 
the so-called reforms of Mr. Edwin Montagu, who 
was ironically known in the Indian Civil Service as 
‘** Edwin the Welby-loved,”’ and in this connection 
he tells ‘‘ the naturally unpublished story of the 
three Mahommedan doctors of theology who in- 
sisted, despite some tactful disuasions, on deliver- 
ing to Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State, then on 
tour in India to prepare a scheme of reforms, their 
short and simple judgment on the whole matter.” 

It was enough for these saintly sages that the best 
authorities were against Mahommedans acquiescing 
in any system of Government emanating from Jews, 
and that Mr. Montagu was a Jew. Should he persist 
with his scheme and the result involve a subjection 
to anything emanating from himself, it would be 
their duty to proclaim a Holy War. 

Alas! that untimely death should have deprived 
Conservative patriots of so stalwart a champion 
whose knowledge of India was only surpassed by 
his brilliance in letters. 


A Villainous Libel 


King Richard III. By Philip Lindsay. Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson. 10s. 6d. 


[ReEvIEWED By M. Scotr JOHNSTON] 


NE, William Shakespeare, called King 
Richard III ‘‘ that bottled spider, that foul 

bunch-backed toad, lump of foul deformity,’ and 
made him say, 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain... 

And seem a saint when most I play the devil,” 
and much more besides. 


Mr. Lindsay calls him “‘ lonely and tragic; a 
great and honest king and an heroic Englishman.” 

Shakespeare was, of course, a dramatist and a 
loyal Tudor. It was not politic to speak well of 
the man upon whose villainy the sacred structure 
of the Tudor dynasty was built. Nor, it is likely, 
was there much evidence left upon which to put 
a different construction. 


It is a merry game, this white-washing of vil- 
lains—almost as good as the debunking of heroes. 
At least, modern readers cannot complain that 
history is dull, though they may indeed wonder 
what is the use of the history they learnt at school. 


__Richard was born at Fotheringay, that place 
of ill-omen. He died a warrior’s death at the age 
of thirty-two. What really happened in that brief 
span of time, five hundred years ago? Will it 
ever be possible to disentangle the threads from 
their accustomed pattern ? 


Mr. Lindsay absolutely denies that Richard was 
malformed, either physically or mentally. There 
is no evidence for the hunched back or the 
withered arm. They were a piece of poetic licence 
symbolizing the Tudor idea of the man. Pictur- 
esque details stick. 


No. Richard was an upright man, and his 
living motto—‘t Loyauté me lie.” He was not 
responsible for any of the murders attributed to 
him by legend and Shakespeare. He was a loyal 
brother and a devoted husband and father. 


Mr. Lindsay believes that Henry VII discovered 
the little princes in the Tower, and that he had 
far more reason to find them a nuisance than 
Richard. Richard had proved their illegitimacy 
to Parliament’s satisfaction. Henry had good 
reason to fight shy of too much inquiry about 
legitimacy and hereditary rights. The Tudors 
were always touchy on these questions. More, he 
had everything to gain by defaming Richard. 
What could be more convenient than to saddle 
him with this horrible murder? So well did he 
succeed that even Sir Thomas More took the 
traitor Morton’s account for gospel truth and thus, 
with Shakespeare, perpetuated one of the most 
villainous libels in history. 


Twisting evidence is not a medizval preroga- 
tive. There are plenty of modern instances—to 
wit, the Moscow Trial and the Reichstag Trial. 


What chance, then, has Richard? What chance 
has Mr. Lindsay, even backed by Sir Clement 
Markham, with a credo based mainly on faith, 
psychology and probability ? 

The title of the book is a trifle misleading. Mr. 
Lindsay is so anxious to recreate the fifteenth cen- 
tury that he throws in excellent biographies of 
Edward IV, Henry VI, Warwick the Kingmaker, 
and admirable sketches of other important charac- 
ters as well. He has delightful contemporary 
touches, such as, ‘‘ and all the season (the battle 
of Wakefield) it snew.’’ At the meeting of the 
three Yorkist brothers at Banbury it is written 
that ‘‘ the trumpets and minstrels blew up.’”’ As 
a recorder of battles, and the book bristles with 
them, Mr. Lindsay must be awarded first class 
honours. 


But, in all this detail, Richard does not hold the 
stage as he should in a book purporting to be his 
own biography. There are too many arguments 
whose plausibility is hedged about by conjecture 
and enthusiasm. The evidence is slight. What 
evidence there is is tainted, it is true, but Mr. 
Lindsay is gallantly fighting against heavy odds. 

Nevertheless, while he plays his loyal Blondel 
to Richard’s Coeur de Lion, it must be remem- 
bered that special pleading is good history in so far 
as it causes the jury seriously to reconsider the 
case 


And Mr. Lindsay may fairly claim to have done 
that. 
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Adventures by Sea 


S.0.S. by David Masters. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
8s. 6d. net. 


”’ said Sir James Barrie, “‘ is the 

lovely virtue.’”” But courage, like God, is 
its own interpreter and is best left to make itself 
plain; yet Mr. Masters cannot bear to do this. ‘‘ I 
gloat,’’ said Stalky, ‘* hear me,’’ and proceeded 
to do so: Mr. Masters’ gloat is a more prolonged 
affair; it begins at the beginning and echoes 
through 335 pages, and at its height makes un- 
comfortable reading. 


If we separate the matter from the manner there 
is vivid interest in these narratives of disaster at 
sea and the courage they engendered. Perhaps 
one of the strangest is the account of the earth- 
quake at Yokohama in 1923 and the hazard of the 
Empress of Australia there, though it may be less 
a tale of heroism than of the risks of those who do 
their business on great waters. There is also the 
horrible story of Captain Dudley of the Mignonette 
who, in 1884, resorted to cannibalism in an open 
boat after drifting for nineteen days under a tropi- 
cal sun, 


For dogged pluck it would be difficult to surpass 
the performance of William Shotton, a boy of 
twenty-one newly passed from his apprenticeship, 
who took charge of the barque Trafalgar when the 
captain, senior officers, and the best of the crew had 
died of fever, and sailed her from Batavia to 
Melbourne. The scratch crew were mutinous and 
the succession of deaths had sapped their morale, 
leaving the responsibility for navigating and run- 
ning the ship to Shotton: and he carried it 
through. Captain McPhee of the Aquila in 1922 
and Captain Forrest of the Braddovev in 1928, 
faced with the same accident of a lost rudder, each 
displayed boundless pluck, endurance, and in- 
genuity, in devising and attaching makeshift jury- 
rudders and bringing their ships to port; and by 
the same spirit Captain Freeman of the Roddam 
managed to clear his ship from the volcanic erup- 
tion at St. Pierre, Martinique, in 1902. 


The place of honour at the beginning of the book 
is given to Vice-Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans and 
the rescue of the survivors from the wreck of the 
Hong Moh in the China Sea in 1921. That disas- 
ter was on a wholesale scale, the officers, most of 
the crew, and about seven hundred Chinese coolie 
passengers being drowned: the steamer Shansi 
and a Chinese junk assisted at the rescue but the 
bulk of the survivors were taken off by H.M.S. 
Carlisle. The sea made it impossible for small 
boats to get alongside the wreck, but Captain Evans 
swam from a launch to the forepart of the Hong 
Moh and connected a life-line; later when another 
life line fouled the propeller of the launch he dived 
overboard and, with Seaman Whitehead, cleared 
the obstruction. 


Women, too, have their share in the perils of the 
sea and the service that calls them to it; Madame 
Matelot who kept the Kerdonis light flashing by 
hand after her husband died, and Ethel Langton, 


age fifteen, who kept the Bembridge light supplied, 
alone and without food for three days and nights 
in March 1926, are worthy of all honour. 


These are but a few of the examples of high 
courage and devotion brought out by disasters on 
the sea. Mr. Masters has searched out the records 
diligently and brought back to remembrance 
things that should not be allowed to slip into for- 
getfulness. Thus it is to be regretted the more that 
his style has not been shorn of its gossiping exub- 
erance. ‘* Stoutly to Stornoway steamed the 
Tolaire ’’ sounds too much like one of the later ad- 
ventures of ‘* An Austrian Army awfully arrayed ”’ 
which ‘* Boldly by battery beseiged Belgrade.” 


Joyous Rememberings 


Celebrities and Simple Souls. By Alfred Sutro. 
Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 


is not only, or by any means, the death of 

Alfred Sutro which will give this book of his 
charming chatter and reminiscence a wide sale and 
a real success. It will be sold on its merits and its 
merits are those of the best sort of raconteur and 
conversationalist in a club—the Higginses and 
Hickses and Brookfields of this world. 


Alfred Sutro had a varied if not an adventurous 
life. Starting in the city with a brother—at first 
shakily and through rough water to prosperity—he 
found at last the chance to follow his real star and 
write plays. ‘‘The Walls of Jericho’’ may not have 
been really the best of these plays. But when it 
was produced, after Arthur Bourchier had kept 
author and play waiting for two years, it gave 
Sutro fame, money, and an endless opportunity. 
It made him free of the company of all the people 
he wanted to meet and to know. 


And here in this book he wanders among his 
memories of people and events. He is in some 
sort autobiographical because one cannot dig 
among memories without turning over one’s own 
life. But the charm of the book is in the illumin- 
ation of the characters of others—Maeterlinck, 
Shaw, George Moore, Barrie, Wells, Kipling, 
Lord Reading, all the persons of literature and 
most of the actors and actresses of the pre-war 
stage. He is never malicious and yet he is very 
seldom dull. When he has a hero-worship—and 
he had many—as for Frohmann (the ‘‘ to and 
Frohmann ”’ of some wit) his praise and admiration 
are splendidly unstinted. He shows his generosity 
of spirit not only in his tribute to others but in his 
acutely critical estimate of his own work. And 
this generosity is so infectious that his book be- 
comes not only very readable but most lovable. 


Then it is sprinkled with good stories every- 
where—the story of how Chudleigh (who looked 
like a bull-dog) was leaving the Garrick and of how 
Seymour Hicks who had asked where he was to be 
driven and had been told ‘‘ Home ”’ said to the 
chauffeur ‘“To the Zoo”’ ; the story (among others) 
of Harry Higgins saying to the Prima Donna who 
asked an exorbitant fee ‘‘ I only want you to sing.” 
He does not retell perhaps the best mot attributed 
to Higgins. That was when a man came hotfoot 
to the Garrick with news of the Armistice. ‘* Ah,” 
murmured Higgins, ‘‘ that will be a wonderful 
stimulus to recruiting.” 


But all his stories are good and joyous and good- 
natured. Like his last book. 
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SSESEONDENCE 


Sick Messiahs 

SIR,—In reference to your article under this title I fear 
certain aspects of the subject have been overlooked. 

Your article appears to be a review of the opinion of 
the Bishop of Durham and not of the Group Movement 
itself. As against the Bishop of Durham’s views on this 
subject we have the views of such men as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—numerous Bishops including London and 
Liverpool, Dr. R. J. Campbell, Professor Maurice 
Relton, D.D. and Canon Grensted (Oriel Professor of 
the Philosophy of the Christian Religion in the University 
of Oxford). 

The Archbishop is giving a reception to members of the 
group very shortly and the Bishop of London is giving 
a public Commission to a Team in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for the coming winter. The representative men I have 
quoted are not likely to be accused of hysteria. 

The Bishop of Durham says the movement is “ one 
more illustration of a religious phenomenon which 
has been intermittent throughout Christian History.” I 
agree, and where would the Christian Church be to-day 
without such “ intermittent phenomenon? ” 

The 18th Century revival according to secular 
Historians saved England from a revolution. That was 
one illustration. The Oxford Movement which 
reawakened the Church of England was another. The 
work of William Booth and his Salvation Army was 
another. All these movements were violently opposed 
from inside the Church, yet the results of the work 
remain to-day. 

The Bishop of Durham says the group teaching ‘‘ is 
gravely suspected.’? These are strong episcopal words! 
His Lordship has every means of putting any suspicions 
to a test. The group has no doctrinal teaching as 
commonly understood. All schools of thought are 
included, but four positives are insisted upon, absolute 
honesty, purity, unselfishness and love. The Anglo- 


HOW CHILDREN ARE 


Last year, 3,862 CASES OF 
BRUTALITY were _ recorded 
throughout England, Wales and 
Ireland, and a quarter of a 
million visits were paid to homes 
by 262 ‘ Children’s Men” in the 
interests of ill-treated little ones. 


Because its work is carried on 
unseen, few people realise the 
vital need for such a society as 
the N.S.P.C.C. To ensure an 
endurable life for every child in 
the land is the Society's aim. 
Working in the home, sym- 
pathetic and tactful methods, it 
invokes prosecution only as a last 
resource. 


Please help 


S.P.C.C 


Gifts will be gratefully received by Hon. 
Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bart.. or 
Director, William J. Elliott. National Society 
for the Prevention of Ornelty to Children, 

London, W.C.2 


Catholic sits with his Free Church brother. The group 
urges all who attend to be true to their own church. 
It indulges in no theological jargon, does not criticise 
churches or ministers—holds no debates. There is no 
membership—no advertising. The work is inter- 
denominational and can never become a Sect. 

You say “history proves that strict discipline must 
be imposed on the emotions.’’ This is not clear. Emotion 
is not peculiar to re tae You have it in marked degree 
ia Law Courts, Parliament, the Stock Exchange, the 
Race Course, and especially in Fiction and the Drama. 
A little wholesome discipline in the latter might be a 
public good, but why restrict discipline to the religious 
emotions? Now, as a matter of fact, it is a fixed rule in 
the group not to appeal to Emotion, and it is this fact 
which makes the results of the work so wonderful. Not 
only is there a complete avoidance of emotion but also 
the use of what have been called “ cant phrases ’? which 
have been so meaningless to modern mentality. 

The need of such a movement is realised when it is 
remembered that the Chyrches are full of ardent 
advocates and that no cause can be won on mere 
advocacy. 

That eloquent man the late Sir Edward Clarke, was 
well known to be more concerned with ‘ what will the 
Witnesses say’ than ever he was with his speeches. 
Juries want evidence not oratory. I have listened to 
several at group meetings and any man accustomed to 
weigh evidence could only form one conclusion. 

In plain, quiet, unemotional, but logical sentences, I 
have had the privilege of listening to remarkable state- 
ments as to changed lives by such men as Doctors, 
Heads of large Schools, and business men. All have 
told of the result to them of the new presentation and 
application of the old teaching of the Church. In 
conclusion may I recall the words of the great Gamaliel 
when the teaching of the early disciples was “‘ gravely 
suspected.”’ ‘‘ If this work be of men it will come to 
nought. If it be of God ye cannot overthrow it.” 

ERNEsT H. LARCOMBE, 
St. Albans. Diocesan Reader. 


Our correspondent expresses a point of view concerning 
the Oxford Movement eminently worthy of respect. 
Unfortunately that point of view is not supported by 
many of those who are intimately acquainted with its ~ 
activities. None of ‘‘ the intermittent ’? movements to 
which the Bishop of Durham refers would have 
accomplished anything worthy of mention, if they had 
not been subjected both to criticism and opposition.— 
Ed.—S.R. 


The Conservative Lifeboat 

SIR,—The hall-mark of Socialistic legislation is, and 
always has been gross interference with the liberty of 
the subject. 

The whole trend of promised legislation is honeycombed 
with this trend. The hand of the miserable little minority 
of Socialists in the Cabinet who brought the Country to 
the brink of destruction and threw themselves together 
with their horned-rimmed spectacles, into the arms of 
the Conservatives, who were foolish enough to answer 
their S.O.S. with favour and pity for their miserable 
plight. Their was a picture of the Colonial Secretary, 
published recently, in which he was waterlogged and 
saved by a friendly life-boat. Such indeed was a true 
picture of him and his two more influential and 
important leaders. The Conservative party was the life-. 
boat and Comrade Baldwin was at the helm. These 
men ought to have paid the penalty of their short sighted 
stupidity and gone ont into the wilderness with the 
honest men of their party. It has always been said that 
the Labour Party cannot govern a country. 

J. P. BACON PHILLIPS. 


The Corridor—A Solution 

SIR,—May I suggest a solution for the Polish corridor 
and the Jewish question in Nazidom. To make of East 
Prussia a Poll of Settlement for the 6 or 700,000 German 
Jews—who would thus get a national home—under the 
supervision of the League of Nations. 

Poland would gladly consent to give some compensa- 
tion, it is to be presumed, in Silesia, etc. ASCOPE. 
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T- EATRE 


Piccadilly. A Sleeping Clergyman. 
Bridie. 
THER dramatic critics may have seen and 
understood the significance of the somnolent 
old gentleman in clerical dress who has named this 
play—but not I. Its irrelevance as a title, in my 
opinion, was on a par with the scene early on in 
the play of the Victorian young lady in undress. 
The great weakness of ‘‘ A Sleeping Clergy- 
man ”’ was the absence of light and shade—it is 
episodic, but a scene that was vitally necessary to 
the story was given no more prominence to scenes 
that were there either for fun or as make-weight. 
The whole play, in fact, was too episodic. The 
scenes crowd on each other so quickly that one lost 
count of generations and, as the very old are apt 
to do, one found oneself muddling them up. It 
was difficult to remember that Harriet was not 
Wilhelmina, that Wilhelmina was not Hope. 

Mr. Bridie’s play suggests that Nature knows 
what she is up to and, if she occasionally produces 
a member of Society who is not, in himself or her- 
self, desirable, still the end justifies the means in 
the human beings he or she may still produce. 
If the drunken philanderer, who is at the same 
time a genius, has a son of whom the world may 
be proud, then the world must willingly suffer the 
philanderer. If a loose-living, unprincipled 
woman gives birth to a murderess who, in her 
turn, produces a girl who directs (on account of her 
amazingly powerful position in the League of 
Nations of 1936) a small but a definite part of the 
destinies of the world, then the unmarried mother 
and the murderess have served their turn. It is a 
point of view, certainly, but a somewhat uncom- 
fortable one for the contemporaries of the 
murderess. 

The programme and the proscenium were both 
alarmingly covered with an enormous and _in- 
geniously drawn genealogical family tree—which 
the play actually did not need, so well told is the 
story—and without its aid (and the three hours 
at the disposal of Mr. Bridie) I can only 
attempt a brief part of the story. Charles 
Cameron the first is a drunken and depraved 
genius. He and Harriet, their union un- 
sanctified by the church, have Wilhelmina as their 
daughter. A devoted and far-seeing uncle (played 
by Mr. Thesiger) cares for the orphan after the 
untimely decease of Charles and Harriet and, with 
still greater magnanimity of purpose, cares for 
Witlhelmina’s fatherless twins. Wilhelmina has 
previously murdered their father and then thrown 
herself over a cliff. The twins turn out to be re- 
markable. Charles Cameron, the second, with a 
deal of his father’s genius, rids the world of a ter- 
rible plague that rages in 1936, and Hope, the 
girl, an important member of the League, is a 
useful member of Society. 

Mr. Bridie has a very human touch, and the 
characters are brilliantly conceived. If the play 
had had fewer scenes and a little more time to 
allow the audience to familiarise themselves with 
the chief characters, it might have been a very 
great play indeed. As it is, amongst a wealth of 


By James 


detail, Mr. Bridie once more proves himself a 
story-teller of large proportions. 

Mr. Donat’s two Charleses are very well done. 
He has caught the mixture of genius and beastli- 
ness to an extraordinary degree. Miss Dorice 
Fordred’s Wilhelmina the murderess and Hope 
the worth-while person was also carefully and 
cleverly portrayed. But the onus of the produc- 
tion rested upon Ernest Thesiger, and he came 
through the ordeal with flying colours. A. A. 


Savoy Theatre. By Roy 
Jordan. 


HIS play adds a new terror to life and death. 
It is painful to listen to good actors strug- 
gling with long eschatological speeches so puerile 
in thought that a Sixth Form boy would blush to 
utter them. It is unpleasant to be hauled through 
morasses of false sentiment. It is an agony to 
hear Sir John Martin Harvey as the ghost of a 
Croydon grocer conscientiously elaborating and 
eliminating aspirates and a tragedy to think of the 
skill and pains wasted upon an impossible part. 
Who could face the thought of death, if there 
was any danger of such a return as that of Jonathan 
Perigoe the grocer? He comes back to earth as 
muddle-minded as a medium and appears to have 
learnt nothing in his years beyond the veil except 
to juggle with his aitches with a completeness un- 
known to living man. The only bright spot in the 
play was Miss Mary Alston as the really wicked 
daughter who with the courage of a leader of a for- 
lorn hope galvanised the funereal proceedings into 
life, whenever she had an opportunity. 
H. W. A. 


If only Father—. 


OT for nothing have Sandeman 
, been dealing in Sherry for over 100 
years. Not for no- 
thing does the name 
“SANDEMAN 
stand out like a 
sign-post in the 
Sherry Market, 
pointing the way 
to the finest selec- 
tion of sherries 
you could wish 
Sherries of every 
kind, for every 
occasion and every 

purpose. 


ANDEMAN 
- SHERRY 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO., LTD., 20 $¢. Swithin’s Lane, B.C.4 
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Our City EpITor 


HE last account on the Stock Exchange was, 

somewhat unexpectedly, an adverse one for 
holders and for the reaction in stocks and shares 
American conditions were not solely to blame. In 
anticipation of an autumn ‘‘boom”’ there had been 
heavy buying of Home Rails, some industrials, 
and of gold mines. Business was not, however, on 
the expected scale and with something of a crisis 
occurring in the inflated affairs of the United States 
and the consequent weakness of Wall Street the 
natural reaction followed in London. Gold mines, 
too, were affected by the labour troubles which have 
sprung up on the Rand as the result of the pub- 
licity given to the jump in the open market price 
for gold consequent upon the depreciation of the 
£ sterling in terms of the franc. It has been 
feared all along that the South African mining 
companies would experience trouble in the shape 
of wage demands directly the rise in the price of 
gold made itself felt in the Union. 


Gilt-Edged and Industrials 

In London, cheap money continues to hold its 
sway and the Treasury Bills maturing at the end 
of the year were allotted at the ‘‘ freak ’’ rate of 
4s. 9d. per cent. per annum. Under these con- 
ditions the gilt-edged market might be expected to 
show strength and such has been the case, the 
Government taking the opportunity to issue 
£150,000,000 of 2} per cent. Conversion Loan, to 
meet Treasury Bond maturities, at the price of 94 
giving a flat yield of only £2 13s. 2d. per cent. 
But there are limits even to the lowering of interest 
rates which investors will suffer without protest 
and the 3 per cent. Harrogate loan, offered at 93, 
failed to secure subscription, underwriters being 
left with nearly 70 per cent. of the stock. This 
was not a trustee security and the yield of 
£3 4s. 6d. per cent. was too low to prove attractive 
despite the fact that Corporation stocks under par 
are in short supply. It would seem that rather too 
much store is set upon securing stocks under par ; 
for trustee Corporation issues can be found to 
return 4 per cent. if a premium in the price is no 
bar to their purchase and with a yield to redemp- 
tion of over 3$ per cent. compared with the 33 per 
cent. to redemption on the Harrogate loan. Ex- 
amples in this class are Liverpool 44 per cents., 
of which £5,000 is on offer at 112} ex to return 
4 per cent. flat or £3 10s. 6d. per cent. to redemp- 
tion; and Wakefield 4} per cent. stock of which 
£2,000 is offering to yield £4 2s. per cent. out- 
right or £3 13s. 6d. per cent. to redemption. Both 
these stocks look attractive as trustee Corporation 
issues. 
- But thongh holders of gilt-edged stocks may be 
far from Satisfied with the present return of some- 
thing around 3} per cent. on their money, such a 
yield is only to be expected when the return upon 


speculative industrials has been reduced to 4 per 
cent. or less. To take the examples provided by 
three favourite shares, Courtaulds yield under 24 
per cent. at their present price if the dividend for 
the current year be taken at 44 per cent. Only 3} 
per cent. was paid for last year but the interim 
rate was slightly increased this year and at least 
44 per cent. for the year is anticipated. Carreras 
‘“A”’ shares have been much in the limelight 
around £9 per £1 share and on the basis of last 
year’s 35 per cent. dividend the yield is under 4 
per cent. Even given agreement upon the cigar- 
rette coupon question no higher dividend is looked 
for this year. Imperial Chemical Industries ord- 
inary £1 shares at 29s. 3d. yield just over 4 per 
cent. on the basis of last year’s 6 per cent. divi- 
dend, the interim payment this year being un- 
changed—a disappointment to the market. a the 
case of these shares, as with most industrials, 
capital appreciation would seem to have more than 
kept pace-with improvement in earning power and 
the yields make the high level of gilt-edged stocks 
appear fairly reasonable. 


Electric Supply Ordinaries 

If, indeed, the investor feels that he should have 
some holding in ordinary shares and yet wishes 
to eliminate as far as possible the purely specula- 
tive element, electricity supply companies’ ordinary 
shares offer a way out. In most cases the yields 
are little more than those obtainable on gilt-edged 
securities, but the shares are usually in favour, and 
in view of the fact that they held up well all through 
the slump, it is difficult to imagine any capital 
loss during a time of trade recovery. Fife Tram- 
way, Light and Power 5s. ordinary shares at 
2s. 74d. give the high return of £6 19s. per cent. 
on the basis of the 4 per cent. dividend paid last 
year on the reduced capital. About 2,500 are on 
offer. Some 5,000 British Power and Light £1 
shares can be bought at 19s. 6d. and though the 
yield is little more than 3 per cent. these must be 
regarded as a share with possibilities for the future 
in view of the company’s holding in the North 
Wales Power Company and other comparatively 
new and undeveloped properties. A small number 
of Scottish Power Company £1 shares can be 
bought at £2 to yield 4 per cent and 2,500 
Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation £1 shares 
are on offer at 37s. 3d. to return 33 per cent. on 
last year’s 7 per cent. dividend. Clyde Valley 
Electric Power £1 shares at 38s. 6d. return only 
£3 12s. 9d. per cent, about 5,000 being obtain- 
able, but 1,000 County of London Electric 
Supply £1 shares at 56s. 6d. return £3 14s. 3d. 
per cent., a good return for the shares of one_of 
the largest undertakings in the country and the 
largest in London. Foremost among electrical 
equipment shares, Associated Electrical Industries 
ordinary at 20s. 6d. yield nearly 4 per cent. and the 
company is known to be engaged upon large con- 
tracts both at home and abroad. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


‘INSURANCE Co., Ltd. totet Funds exceed £43,000,000. Total income exceeds £10,742,000. 
EDINBURGH ; 64, Princes Street, 


LONDON: Gl, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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ILMS 


By Mark Forrest 


A‘ various times since the coming of the 
talking pictures there has been gossip that 
we are about to recover our old supremacy in the 
world of the films, but the wish has proved father 
to the thought. Latterly, however, definite signs 
have not been lacking that we are gradually climb- 
ing the gradient, and, with the appearance of Mr. 
Fairbanks in this country, the slope seems to be 
less formidable. The presence of Mr. Fairbanks, 
and others like him, who have recently come over 
here with every intention of trying to remain, will 
infuse into the industry much practical knowledge 
which, for one reason or another, it has been 
acquiring without their aid very gradually. 

Nevertheless, it is as well to get a proper per- 
spective of the whole problem, and it is salutary 
to remember that not so very long ago the public, 
at any rate in London, stayed away from a cinema 
if the management offered a British picture, so 
little did it think of the value of the entertainment. 
Nowadays it no longer stays away and has cer- 
tainly accorded its support to several British films, 
so that they have managed to survive the summary 
decapitation which awaits unpopular pictures at 
the end of every week. 

While this change points to an improved stan- 
dard and one or two British companies may claim 
with some justice that they can turn out pictures 
to-day which are sound in quality, it is true that 
the British picture of any outstanding merit~if 
one excepts ‘‘ I Was a Spy ’’—still remains to be 
made. When these remarkabie films are made 
in Hollywood, a good deal of their excellence is 
due to the lavish expenditure of money, and we 
have so far been unable to spend any sum 
approaching the large amount that the United 
States flings now and again upon a venture. To 
that extent we have a legitimate excuse, but the 
real root of the trouble lies in indifferent scripts 
and unimaginative direction. 

Some critics place the emphasis of our failure 
upon the absence of acting talent, but I think that 
Hollywood has very few actors or actresses of real 
ability. What they have, which we have not, are 
men of sufficient experience to make use of the 
puppets at their command so that they seem to be 
endowed with a grain of genius. With the arrival 
of Mr. Fairbanks (and I have no doubt that others 
will follow him over here) the British film industry 
should take a more befitting place in the world. 
Authors and artists alike will have more confi- 
dence in the ultimate worth of their work, and the 
idea that anything will do for the films may, at 
last, die a natural death. Such a conception 
would never have been engendered had not the 
British executives shown that they had a very poor 
and at times absolutely no notion of what are the 
true values of stories. By their unintelligent use 
of the material submitted to them they have dis- 
gusted the writers. The heads of the business at 
last, however, seem to be realising that the picture 
industry did not come into being to provide Abe’s 
cousins once removed with a soft job, and, if this 
is thoroughly understood, we have a great chance 
of taking the helm. 


The Saturday Acrostics 


New Series 
We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 
opened. 
RULES 


RuLgs.—(1) The book chosen must be named when the 
solution is sent in and must be selected from the books 
reviewed in the current issue. (2) The price of the book 
must not exceed half-a-guinea. (3) Envelopes must be 
marked Acrostic” and addressed to the Acrostic 
Epitor, Saturday Review, 18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. (4) Solutions must reach us by the first 
post on the Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC NO. 53 
PROVENCAL DisH BY THACKERAY LOUD SUNG; 
CAKE BY JEWS EATEN WHEN THE YEAR IS YOUNG. 


By Tommy’s fist on Billy’s forehead raised. 
Curtail an awkward lout or child half-crazed. 
Greasy ; of minerals, soapy to the touch. 

One short, one long : by poets favoured much. 
Core of a lump of common earth or clay. 

Just half what sharpers do who run away. 
Malarial fever called in modern times. 

Famed for his deeds of daring and his crimes. 
Behead a vehicle our cities know. 

10. Of baleful ignorance the deadly foe. 

11. Who holds me, wages draws but does no work. 
12. Aforetime, held in honour by the Turk. 

13. Antelope of heavy build, Often by bold Bushmen 
killed. 


SoLuTIon or Acrostic No. 52 


W arming-pa N? 


H ydr 
1 nfan 
sarin 
E truscs N 
AppointmenT 
N arrow Ss 
po T ent A te 
S eciolis T 
AristolochiA§S 
R igo L 
E ntai L 


1 See the speech of Serjeant Buzfuz in the Trial Scene 
(Pickwick Papers, ch. 84). 2 In Scotland a hydropathic 
establishment is colloquially a hydropathic, or hydro. 
3 As You Like It, ii. 7. “Fem. of Tsar, which is 
Sclavonic for king. * Birth-wort (or Dutchman’s Pipe) 
(See etymology in Chamber’s Dictionary). 


{We shall publish the winner of Acrostic No. 52 next 
week.—ED. 


IF you, or any of your loved ones, 
have suffered from a “ stroke,” 
the dread yw , Or, even worse, 
Encephalitis Lethargica (Sleepy Sick-_ 
ness), Brain Tumour, Infantile 
Paralysis or Creeping Palsy, you 
may feel a close sympathy with 
the patients of ? 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale - - London, W.9 
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Broadcasting Notes 


Fo many people it is little short of a tragedy 
to be deprived of wireless for any length of 
time. It has become so much a part of life that 
its absence is unthinkable. I must confess that 
for several years I have been a victim of the same 
delusion. Not to be able to regale one’s acquaint- 
ances with accurate and convincing statements on 
the subject of the prices of fat stock, not to be 
soothed by the mellifluous periods of the Chief 
Announcer, not to participate vicariously in the 
birthday greetings to Morgan Jones of Llanfair- 
fechan, not to hear Handel’s Largo arranged for 
glockenspiel and three Japanese singing mice, this, 
| thought, would be to return to the state of 
savagery from which the B.B.C. has so diligently 
raised me. 


The fact remains that I have been without wire- 
less for a whole week and I have not suffered 
unduly either in health or, I hope, in morals. I 
have actually managed to jog along and amuse 
myself in my own ignorant way. 


Perhaps it is because I am in Oxford and Term 
has not as yet begun. 

Somehow, wireless in Oxford seems to me an 
incongruous idea. I cannot imagine Tom Quad 
festooned with aerials or the Martyrs’ Memorial 
utilised as a wireless mast. I should hate to earth 
my set in the ground made sacred by Latimer and 
Ridley. It would be no less monstrous to me than 
to solder earphones on to the heads of the Czsars 
outside the Sheldonian. 

Perhaps in term time it is different. No doubt 
if I were to stay here another week, I should find 
Mr. Henry Hall blaring at me from every window 
in St. John Street, the Step Sisters would tap at 
me relentlessly as I sauntered down the High, and 
the golden voice of Mr. Hibberd would pursue 
me, oh! so charmingly, into my remote corner of 
Wellington Square. 

In the meantime I am making the most of my 
temporary release from serfdom. If any one asks 
me what I thought of last night’s programme I 
snap my fingers at them in the most rude manner. 
I know even less about next week’s programmes. 
I hope I may be forgiven. 

ALAN HOWLAND. 


Public Schools 


Hotels 


OW TO DRESS WELL on 10s. or £1 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE Bor. Soe, Ketel. Telephone : 211 
elegrams: ‘‘ COMFORTABLE. 


A* Examination will be held on October 
25th, 26th and 27th, for eight Entrance 


per month. Open a Credit Account 
with SMARTWEAR. No references required, 
Write for Autumn and Winter Catalogue, 


Scholarships, value from £100 to £30, for 
boys. on 31st December, 1933. For 
de epply Bursar, Haileybury 
ertford 


OTSWOLDS.—The 
Stanway, near WINCHCOMBE, 


also Gentlemen’s Catalogue, to Dept. W.F.T. 


Been SMARTWEAR Ltd., 268-271, Regent Street, 


POLTIMORE, COLLEGE, NEAR EXETER 
JOR daughters of professional people, es- 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 88. 


London, W.1. 


tablished to meet the present urgent 
need for a school at moderate fees. Ade- 

quate staff of Daiversity women to ensure 
individual coachi ng where necessary. Pre- 
paration_for certificate university en- 


ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele 
phone. Droitwich 60. 


TO GARDEN LOVERS 
The “ All Handy” Gadget, 


trance, R.A.M. and R.C.M., commercial and 
courses. Grounds of 300 
acres. School chapel. Separate school in- 


firm d 
Scientifically balancd a... phone 47. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel. 
Freshwater, Isle 


a small Portable , Stand. will hold all your 
necessary requis 


NO MORE LOST TOOLS. 
The latest joy in gardening, so the best 


of Wight. Tele- 


ried 

kly. Fruit, tab] better milk. and 

cows. 

Ph. Matlock 312. 

For. rospectus, and 


M ATLOCK, BOCKEIBS, feveurite 
a. 
£115 per ennum, inclusive of all e-year 


gift to_ give yourself and our friend— 
All Handy,” Woodsome, Ryde, I.0.W. 
Price 5/6, packed in case and carriage paid. 


apply Geanstary to Headmist 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


Swan Hotel. ‘Phone: 5. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


THE SURRENDER OF 


Crown Hotel. 'Phone: 53. 


FOUNDED 1856. WEEKLY 64 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


AN EMPIRE 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 


This book of 400 pages is a 
plain unvarnished record of the 


rity;_ Percy G 


DVANCES on REVERSIONS, Life 
Interests, and reonal 


London, 


Post free, 80/- per annum 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Publishers and Appeals £12 0 0 per page 
(12/- per inch pro rata). 


17, 
( 1746). 


works of our politicians since 


1914, which have brought us WWOTE UNDERWEAR DIRECT 
for Illustrated Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS 
of “ B-P”’ Underwear. 
post. Lower than any shop prices, because 
no middlemen’s profits. Saves you shillin 
in the £ re Wool, or Mixtures. 


litical stu 


ever closer to ruin. It is not a 
pleasant tale, but it is retold 
with unerring pen, is an 


Price, 7s. 6d. against shrinkage 


Trade and General £144 0 0 page 
per pro rata). 


nd post card Solus positions by arrangement £16 per page 


ly sold direct by. Series discount for insertions 


or 
for 26 és 


PRESS DAY — Wednesday E 
Half 


GUARANTEED Tones 65 Screen Page 10in. 


so well,’ writes a customer.) Any size, any 


THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING style; for Women, Children, Men. 
co., LTD 


sizes a speciality. Barisraction GUARANTEED, 


refunded. 


18, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C.2. 


Patch Service. 
Birkett. & Phi Lid., (Dept. 
10, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 Unice Reed. ‘Nottin Telephone Ban 3157. 


the of Bt. Pp 


the Proprietors, Tar Co. Lrp., 18—20, York Buildings. Adelphi Bar 381657, 
E. nc. 4, 
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